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On the night of June 1, a ray of light 
that left the star Arcturus forty years ago 
will open the Hall of Science in Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition. It’s an 
extraordinary way to open a building, but 
this will be no ordinary world’s fair. 

You'll want to go. We’d like to help 
you plan the trip. From May 15 to October 
15 we will offer special low short-limit 
roundtrips to Chicago—also all-expense 
and club tours, and the usual long-limit 
low summer rates to all eastern cities with 
stopover privileges in Chicago. 

Mail the coupon for information about 
the Fair, rail and Pullman rates, hotel and 
other costs in Chicago. 


NEW “MEALS SELECT” 


—now being served on all Southern Pacific 
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ee 


diners. Price includes soup, salad, entree, 
vegetables, bread and butter, beverage, 
dessert. Breakfasts, 50¢ to 90¢. 


E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market St., San Francisco. 


Please send me WORLD’S FAIR infor- 
mation and booklets. 


My eastern destination will be 
I plan to leave about 

I will have days for my trip. En route, 
I wish to see Septem 
Name a ir oe ea 


Address ___ 
MGR as : 


Southern Pacific 
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ICHAEL got on at Honolulu. Michael 

is a big husky Slav with beautiful long 
mustachios which he keeps twirling—twirling. 
Something plainly is wrong with Michael. He 
paced the lounge all night and never went to 
bed at all. Today he examines everything 
minutely and ends by smelling it. He even 
takes the electric bulb out of the floor. lamp 
and smells it! 


Later 


Last night Michael slept for the first time— 
on the floor in the narrow passage leading to 
the porthole of his inside cabin, behind a barri- 
cade built of dresser drawers piled high. He 
writes all day at a desk in the lounge, filling 
page after page with sentimental lines in a 
beautiful freely-moving script. 

“We walked down the lane together, she and 
I. I love her! I love her! I shall always love 
her!” Words and English belie the action of 
the writer. But the words grow ugly as the 
waste-basket fills and finally he is taken in hand 
by an officer. 

(Michael’s cabin-mate complains that he has 
to lock up his tooth-brush every day.) 


Yokohama 


Michael goes swinging up the street in the 
same blue shirt and trousers that he has never 
changed night or day—no hat nor coat. He 
hasn’t any. And we never see him again! When 
the boat leaves, Michael is missing. His ticket 
reads Manila, where his cousin waits for him. 

Now who can solve that mystery? 


Kobe 


All along the dock merchants have set up their 
tiny stands. My crystal 
set of unusually cut neck- 
lace and earrings two 
inches long, cost just one 
dollar. And oriental 
pearls, and _ silk shirts, 
and pajamas, and kimo- - 
nos, for a song. 

There’s a Chinese offi- 
cer going home to report 
to the Chinese govern- 
ment. He has his wife 
along, an exquisite lily- 
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Lights on a Liner 


KATHARINE S. LEBERMAN, Pasadena 


like Manchu, and a baby boy. The child was 
born at Fort Leavenworth, where the father has 
been studying American methods of warfare. 
The baby’s name is Fort Leavenworth Tsi Ming 
Chow, and they call him Fortie. 


Shopping in Shanghai 


_- Way out Bubbling Well Road—a real well, 


centuries old — over paved streets with motors 
flying in all directions. Rickshas with ringing 
bells, coolies chanting “Hi! Ho! Hi-a! Ho!” as 
they trot in rhythm, bicycles loaded high—huge 
carts drawn by man-power—traffic cops—giant 
Sikhs with long beards and huge turbans, Chi- 
nese shorts, and knives and clubs, legs modernly 
wrapped in puttees. 


There’s a little beggar girl expertly juggling 
balls, sadly chanting, “No mama, no papa, no 
chow! Kumshaw!” (gift) Then with a dazzling 
smile for the small coin, “O. K. So long! Good- 
bye!” 

Here comes a funeral, mourners marching in 
white robes, pitiful box on white cart, pictures, 
banners, symbols. 

A thief hauled along by a Sikh who is bela- 
boring him with a club and a jabbering crowd 
behind holding a willow-chair high. 


Up Yates Road 


Beautiful under things of silk and lace, heav- 
ily encrusted linens for a dollar up—then out to 
Pig Alley for pewter and antiques. 

Now to the silk factory. Fancy getting silk 
for twenty cents a yard!—then to the Native 
City. Temples and teahouses. Chinese flutes 
a-playing. Roast glazed ducks hanging in rows. 

Noises, noises, noises! 

People living on the 
streets, cooking, eating. 
sleeping, playing, quarrel- 
ing, bargaining, gossiping, 
nursing their sick. 

Cloth- weaving, coffin- 
making, glass-blowing, 
silver-smith, and barber. 
Streets so narrow your 
ricksha-man has to back 
into a doorway to turn 
around. 
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Must hurry back to the ship for a delightful 
shower. I’m glad I brought these wash dresses. 
They’re just the thing for this trip. It’s been 
warm since three days out of San Francisco. 

And now for dinner at the Cathay and on to 
a night club to see the sing-song girls. But first 
| must try on my new fur coat that cost me just 
thirteen dollars. (Chinese money is five to one 
today.) 

What a day! I’d like to stay here a year. And 
there’s still Hong Kong and Manila! What a 
trip for what a price! 


San Francisco, Portland, Yokohama, Kobe, 
§ 3 07. 50 Se Hong Kong, Manila 


: Outside Beds 
Leaving San Francisco June 6 every three weeks. 


$616—Around the World 


(First Class) 


Any city in the U. S. A. back to starting point. 
Cabin Tourist, $374. Tickets good for two years. 


Stopovers allowed anywhere. Send for literature. 
TRAVEL 


D.F. Robertson 7RAk%! 


408 South Spring St., Los Angeles, California 


EUROPE ®:.. 8% 


via TRAVAMEX 


Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 11 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $300. 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 

You will be welcomed everywhere—all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


Write 
for 
Booklet 


599 Market St., at Second, San Francisco, California 
609 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, California 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
un GRENOCNE wii 


An 
COLLEGE * COURSES - AND - AMERICAN 


LLEGE + CREDITS 
SUPERVISED STUDY - INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
COURSES BY OUTSTANDING FRENCH PROFESSORS 
IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 


[-Interesting Travel in France| 


PEN ROAD Inc. : 
So WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 


Boo maT T 


SAILINGS VIA J. 


ECONOMY Encourages 
WANDERLUST inu:.. 


HAWAII 


NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA 


@ Mere words and pictures 
cannot capture the magic of the South Seas . . . the 
murmured melody of Hawaii’s welcome, the challenge 
of her shimmering: surf . . . the vista from her Pali... 
the troubled majesty of Kilauea’s fire-pit! You must 
see and experience these never-to-be-forgotten wonders. 
Infinite opportunity is yours for rest, relaxation, thrills, 
utter release from humdrum routine. Summer fare 
reductions to New Zealand and Australia open to you 
a limitless world of new experiences. The Hawaiian 
trip can be made within two weeks. Or you may go 
from California to New Zealand, Australia, and return 
within 46 days or longer if you wish. 

@ The “Mariposa” and 
“Monterey” sustain their fine art of travel to the An- 
tipodes. Stopping at the intriguing ports of Honolulu, 
Pago Pago in Samoa, Suva in Fiji, they continue 
through to Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne. 

@ On shipboard a galaxy of 
sea-luxuries. Talking picture theatre, radio, daily news- 
paper, every sport facility from electric baths to an 
outdoor swimming plunge. Service that aims at perfec- 
tion—and hits the mark. 

@ May we send you, with- 
out obligation, literature concerning these absorbing 
voyages, and full information about the exceptionally 
reduced summer fares to New Zealand and Australia? 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
SUMMER SESSION. .Honclulu.. June 26-Aug. 4 


Fully accredited university, offering brilliant courses 
under a distinguished faculty, assembled from Occident 
and Orient. Surprisingly modest fees and living ex- 
penses. Write for particulars. 


MATSON LINE: OCEANIC LINE 


215 Market Street, San Francisco * 730 S$. Broadway, Los Angeles 
213 E. Broadway, San Diego 
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Let’s plan a 


UMMER 


A summer in Europe? Why that costs a 
fortune! But does it? Let’s get out a pencil 
and figure our costs. First there is our rail- 
road fare back east. We can go Canadian 
Pacific, seeing Banff, Lake Louise en route, 
for about $130 round trip. Then we can sail 
from Quebec or Montreal via the St. Law- 
rence short seaway to Cherbourg or South- 
ampton. If we go tourist class, it costs only 
$177 for the round trip. And once we get to 
Europe our troubles are over. Why? The 
present high premium on the UV. S. dollar 
makes living abroad actually cheaper than 
staying at home! How much cheaper? Here 
are a few examples of the cost per month 
including meals and lodging: 


LONDON, Leinster Palace Hotel 
PARIS, Madame Henry i 
BERLIN, Pension Bayerischer ——.... 


In other words you can live abroad 
for about $7.50 a week, close to 


one dollar per day! 


PLAN YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE NOW! 
See your local agent, or 


Canadian Pacific 


Fred L. Nason, Gnl. Agent, 675 Market St., San Francisco 
W. Mcllroy, Gnl. Agent, 621 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 


Getting a Passport 
Henry Miete, Los Angeles 


Beyond the east, the sunrise 
Beyond the west, the sea 

And east and west, the 
That will not let me be. 


PRIMITIVE urge, a roving instinct is in 
A all of us to pull away from the monotony 
of everyday existence. Surely, it is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that travel pours into the 
heart and mind a wealth of happiness and culture 
not to be obtained by any other means. 

It revitalizes our senses by contact with 
strange and unfamiliar scenes, enriches our 
knowledge, broadens our concept of life; and 
withal, offers the inspiration of picturesque 
places which sends us back with renewed enthu- 
siasm and vigor to our tasks. 

The greatest satisfaction in foreign or domestic 
travel lies in two,. frequently-overlooked consid- 
erations,—(1) the proper planning of a trip... 
and (2) happy, cultural associations tending to 
the complete enjoyment and lasting impressions 
of the journey. 

Even with considerable experience in travel, 
one needs in advance a mass of accurate and 
up-to-date information about steamship, railway 
and airplane schedules and fares; about hotel 
and sightseeing arrangements as well as infor- 
mation regarding passports, visas, baggage and 
clothing requirements. 

The essential requirements for a passport ap- 
plication are outlined below: 

1. Documentary proof of citizenship as shown 
in a copy of birth or baptismal certificate, if 
native born; naturalization papers, if a natur- 


alized citizen. If birth certificate is not obtain- 
able, an affidavit made before a notary public 


ws, . ING THE WORLD” 


ALASKA 


and Pacific North-West 

Leaving San Francisco via 

Special Train . . . July 14. 

Leaving, Seattle via Canad- 

ian National S. S. Prince 

George July 17. Returning to 

San Francisco July 28, 1933. 

, ALL EXPENSE TOUR— 

an including Columbia High- 

way and Mt. Hood Loop. 

24 hours in Seattle. Vic- 

toria, Vancouver and seven 

British Columbia and Alaska shore visits. Sightseeing via 

Gray Line. Taku and Mendenhall glaciers. From Skagway 

to Lake Bennett over the Yukon Trail by special train. 

Second Annual Tour. Largest in 1932. Strictly First Class, 

at unheard of low cost. Party limited. We refer you to 

teacher members of last year’s tour. Write for folder and 

information. TRAVEL DEPARTMENT—CALIFORNIA 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR UNION, 301 Columbia Bidg., 

313 West Third Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

Notes Also tour to Milwaukee International C. E. Conven- 

tion and Chicago World’s Fair, leaving July 3rd. Returning 
via Canadian Rockies. 


wanderlust 
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by someone who has known the applicant since 
birth—preferably a blood relative—may be sub- 
stituted. 

2. An identifying witness, who must appear 
in person with the applicant and whose ac- 
quaintance covers a period of at least two years. 

3% Previous passport, if issued since January 
2, 1918. 

4. Two signed photographs, size about 3 by 3 
inches on thin paper with a light background, 
should be submitted of each person named in the 
application. A group photograph should be used 
when a wife, or wife and children, are included 
in one application, 

% Applications should be made as far in ad- 
vance as possible to the clerk of the nearest 
Federal Court. 

6 While most European countries require 
that foreign visitors procure visas, these details 
are generally handled without charge by steam- 
ship and tourist agents. 


It is distinctly to the interest of European 
travelers that all arrangements be made consid- 
erably in advance, not only to insure freedom of 
mind and loss of valuable time in the east but 
also because some of the best reservations are 
allotted to tourist agencies in these cities which 
affords a choice of accommodations. 

This is not available to the last-minute ap- 
plicant who believes erroneously that better 
space may be had in New York through can- 
cellations which at the height of the season are 
infrequent, and generally offered to others on 
the waiting list. 


LOWEST FIRST CLASS TOUR EVER OFFERED 


SUMMER 
MEXICO Sam 
TOUR 


22 DAY CIRCLE JOURNEY 

Leave Los Angeles June 23, 1933 
Extension Tour for those entering Summer 

Session at University of Mexico 

Also Chicago World Fair Extension 
Complete Itinerary on Request 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST BUREAUS 
INC., Main Floor Offices: 32-33-34 Arcade Bldg. 
541 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 


*SUPDERVISED STUDY 
INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
*IDEAL Envinonment 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


‘Interesting TRAVEL 
THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


© 36 Wesr Foaty Fiern Srraeer- New Youn City « 


tran a tour rd strom $250 to 
an an passage, hote in moter tien, ot 
wate as and museums—even pie bg serie, Booklet ‘‘E” 
THE TRAVen GOLD, Bec. 160 Ne Mak Chictes. 521 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 
eR eae PRS oe ea Stati Becton, 


HAVANA or NEW YORK 


Two thrilling destinations and a trip abroad em route! Cruises 
on the four up-to-the-minute new “Santa" ships are real 
vacations! At sea, there’s everything for your comfort from 
outside staterooms with private baths, to the largest open-air 
pool on any American ship. And on shore, sight-seeing in 
fascinating ports in Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Panama 
and Colombia. First-class fare te Havana $190 up; te New 
York $225 up. Next sailings from San Francisco, Mar. 17, 
Mar. 31, Apr. 14, Apr. 28. Also thrifty popular Grace Cabin 
liners with fares from $135 te New York. Fortnightly sailings 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles. Consult your travel agent 
or Grace Line. 


San Francisco: 2 Pine 
St., Los Angeles: 525 
West Sixth St. Alse 
Seattle and Victoria. 


EUROPE 
SUMMER TOURS—$454 to $1285 


Descriptive Folders on Request 


LUNDY TRAVEL BUREAU 


230 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Foremost Condustes Tours 
250 to choose 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 


Small Parties. First Class 

Hotels. More motor travel. 

All expenses land and sea. 
s : 7 9 SEND FOR BOOK 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Firtsa Ave... NEw YoRK 
HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING 
Attend Summer ae of the Mexican National Uni- 
versity, es oldest in the Americas, amidst i 
roundings, in cool Senha City. Credits reco; i 
the States. Rate of exchange renders cost of a i 
Mexico cheaper than staying at home. Fast excellent 
train service. Reduced summer round trip fares. For 
attractive illustrated book, free, write to: 


F. N. PUENTE, G. A., National Railways of 
Mexico, 541 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
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Summer in Hawaii 


S. S. Bowman, San Francisco 


T is particularly fitting that, in a year when 

the center of world interest lies in the 
Pacific area, such attractive summer courses 
should be offered by the University of Hawaii 
at the Crossroads of the Pacific. 

The meeting place of the Orient, the Occi- 
dent, and Polynesia, Honolulu is. peculiarly 
suited for the student of Pacific and Oriental 
affairs in particular and for the student in search 
of an unusual and valu- 
able addition to his edu- 
cational background 
general. 

The University of Ha- 
waii, a modern university 
with a regular attendance 
of 2000 students and a 
summer session enroll- 
ment of 1000, possesses 
certain features that dis- 
tinguish it among the uni- 
versities and colleges of 
the Pacific area. 

Its location establishes 
it as being one of the best 
suited in the pursuit of 
Oriental and Pacific stud- 
ies, while the interming- 
ling of races, creeds, cul- 
tures, and civilizations in 
the Hawaiian group of- 
fers an unending source 
of new material to the 
student. 

Having a faculty chosen - 
with care from the largest universities of the 
mainland for the coming summer session, and 
with professors from both China and Japan 
giving courses in the School of Pacific and Ori- 
ental Affairs, the university offers a balanced 
and well rounded curriculum, with a faculty of 
the highest calibre. 

Hawaii as a place in which to study, with its 
matchless summer and multiplicity of attrac- 
tions, gives more, perhaps, than any other local- 
ity possessing a university of the same rank. 
The summer temperature averages 78 degrees, 
and the cooling trade winds, blowing steadily 


across the mighty Pacific, make the summer 
months delightful in their temperate freshness. 
Cooler than most mainland communities in the 
summer, Hawaii combines with equable climate 
rare beauty of sea and cloud and rearing moun- 
tains. Her Nuuanu Pali ranks with the great 
vistas of the world, while the smart crowds on 
Waikiki compare its beauty with the Continental 
playgrounds of Nice, the Lido, and Deauville. 


in 


A beautiful Hawaiian type 
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Surfing, hiking, horseback riding, tennis, golf 
—all can be enjoyed in the fullest, while for in- 
dulging in the fine art of leisurely living there 
are no better teachers in the world than the 
kindly Hawaiian people. 


On week ends it is only over night to Hawaii, 
the big island, where Kilauea sends her ageless 
smokes aloft over the home of the Goddess Pele. 
For those who wish to do so, the Volcano Schoo) 
—the only school of its kind in the world—offers 
courses in volcanology, nature study, geology, 
education, and Hawaiian geography, commenc- 
ing June 19 and ending July 28. 

On other week ends, one can visit the “Garden 
Isle” of Kauai where the Barking Sands of 
Nohili and the Spouting 
Horn of Koloa add their 
quaint strangeness to the 
wonders that surprise the 
malihini (newcomer) at 
every turn of his Hawaii- 
an sojourn. Or a trip to 
Maui and Haleakala, the 
world’s largest extinct 
crater, may be added to 
give spice to the summer 
course at the university. 

The summer session of 
the University of Hawaii 
will be held June 26 to 
August 4, these dates al- 
lowing mainland students 
ample time to reach Ha- 
waii and return in time 
for their regular school 
work. Expenses in Ho- 
nolulu run as low as $250 
for the entire summer, 
while the new Matson- 
Oceanic liners offer a 
round trip rate as low as 
$150. A finer bargain would be hard to find. 

Those availing themselves of it will treasure 
their Hawaiian memories as among the finest 
of their careers, for the booming of the surf on 
Oahu’s fair beaches and the memory of moon- 
light nights under Hawaiian palms will linger 
long after the actual summer in Hawaii has 
passed and gone. 


EUROPE 


Sailings June 10-21-28 


Personally conducted. Ist Class Hotels. Full 
Sightseeing programs. Travel with a well-known 
organization with leaders who know Europe. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET _ 
CLARK-SON TOURS 


Box 553 Santa Monica, California 
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AN EASY cuPTO EUROPE 


eSNG 


on = Saat arene oo ‘aa S - die cokes San Francisce 


Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries: “University 
Vacation Tours” and “Popular Tours’’. 


I plan to sail about 


Name 


THE AMERICAN 


Address. 


sm STeRUTS ts i 


SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE 
WORLD! 


Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 
entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 
Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 
want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS.-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ume EUROPE 1933 


AND COMPLETE TRAVEL PROGRAM 
ALONE OR WITH PARTY 
FEATURE 1933 TOUR 
50 DAYS IN EUROPE 
UNSURPASSED SHIPS: DUCHESS OF 
BEDFORD, EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


There is NO BETTER way to go 


PRICES RIGHT! BOOK NOW! 
Arrange All Your Travel Through 
JEHIEL S. DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
14253 GILMORE ST., VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 


Motion pictures taken in Europe by Mr. Davis 
shown by appointment 


inger 
has 


MEXICO 


The Inter-America Foundation will conduct tours 
this summer—both all-rail and combined water 
and rail—to the Seminar in Mexico and the Sum- 
mer School of the National University of Mexico. 


For Full information, address 
JAMES H. BATTEN, Director 


Box 458 
1138 Harvard Avenue, Claremont, California 


Reduced Travel Rates 
in the SOVIET UNION 


15 tours to choose from . 5 to 31 days. . 

$5, $8, and $15 a day. Price includes Intourist 
hotels, meals, guide-interpreters, Soviet visa 
and transportation from starting to ending 
point in the Soviet Union. Price does not 
include round trip oe to the Soviet 
Union. rite for Booklet SEN 3. 


Summer Study in MOSCOW 


A course in Modern Education will be con- 
ducted in the 1933 Summer Session at Moscow 
University under the auspices of New York 
University. rite for Information. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


U.S. Representative of the State’ Travel Bureau 
of the U. S. S. R. 
681 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Offices in Chicago, Boston and New York. 
Or see your own travel agent. 
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My Trip Around the World 


June AveLLeE Miter, Student Grade 7A, 
Dana Junior High School, San Pedro 


Y Daddy was on duty in China. Mother 

decided we would go there to be with 
him, so after many preparations we left San 
Diego for San Francisco on April 28, 1925. 

On May 1 we boarded the S. S. President 
Wilson, late in the afternoon. Passing through 
the Golden Gate was beautiful, as the setting 
sun was like a big ball of fire. That night the 
sea was very rough. Mother said we should eat 
a very light dinner. But we decided to go to 
bed without dinner! I stayed in bed for one day 
and Mother for two days. We were not really 
sick, but the stewardess said that was the best 
thing to do. 

From the third day the weather was lovely. 
I had lots of fun with the other little girls on 
board. 

On May 6 we arrived in Honolulu. Mother 
took me out to Waikiki Beach and we went in 
swimming. Honolulu is a beautiful place and I 
would like to have stayed longer, but the ship 
left the next day for Yokohama. 

The trip to Japan was very nice. We spent 
many hours every day watching the porpoises 
and flying-fish swim around the ship. 

On May 17 we arrived at Yokohama. It was 
strange to see the Japanese with their funny 
clothes and to see the men pulling the jinrik- 
ishas. Mother decided to get off the ship in 
Yokohama and make the trip to Tokio, Kyoto, 
and again join the ship to take us to China. 

When we first got off the ship we were a 
little afraid as all the jinrikisha boys swarmed 
around us trying to get us in a jinrikisha. We 
finally got in one and had a ride around the city, 
then went to the railroad station and got a 
train for Tokio. We much enjoyed our visit in 
Tokio and stopped at the Imperial Hotel. The 
whole city was built up again as an earthquake 
had shortly before wreck- 
ed the city. 

We got on the train the 
next day and went 
through a beautiful coun- 
try to Kyoto. Kyoto is 
the religious center of 
Japan. We visited some 
of the temples. Way off 
in the distance you could 
see the beautiful sacred 
mountain of Fujiyama all 
covered with snow. We 
took the train the next 


Less than $8 a day!~. 
SOUTH SEAS 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS to 


AUSTRALIA 


Here are the highlights of the lowest 
excursion fares to Australia ever offered, in 
effect on all sailings from May 30 to August 31 
(3 months return limit) : 


1—40 to 46 days at sea; 15,000-mile round 
trip from Pacific Ports. 


2—A new island port of call every few days. 


3—Round-trip tickets interchangeable on 
three lines. 


4 $340 to Sydney, or $360 to Melbourne— 
popular cabin class. First, $480, $500. (Fares do 
not include shore trips or time in Australia.) 


§S—And while you are in Australia, the 
exchange makes your dollar worth almost 
double for living expenses and sightseeing. 


Full particulars regarding special itinerar- 
ies, etc., from Arthur H. O’Connor, Manager, 


Australian National Travel Association 


(A Community Movement) 


609 Adam Grant Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


day for Kobe; went on board the President 
Wilson again, and sailed for Shanghai. 

It was a lovely trip up the Yangtze-Kiang 
river. We passed a large number of Chinese 
sail boats, called junks. They looked so funny 
with eyes painted in the bow. Chinese sailors 
say if their boats “no got eyes, no can see,” so 
all Chinese boats have eyes painted in the bow. 

Mother received word that Daddy would meet 
us in Hong Kong, so we left the next day for 
Hong Kong and met Daddy there. 

Daddy’s ship, the U. S. S. Asheville, was leav- 
ing next day for Canton, a Chinese city 80 miles 
up the Pearl river, so we went up to Canton 
on the Asheville. All the white people live on a 

small island called Sha- 

< mun, separated from Can- 

¥ ton by a small canal, with 

two bridges across to 
Canton. One bridge is on 
the British half of the 
island, and the _ other 
bridge on the French half. 
We lived at the Victoria 
Hotel on the British half. 
We did not like it there 


Ne — 


(Please turn to Page 60) 
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I HROUGH THE 


\ CHICAGO 
AN 


EXPOSITION 


Plan to go the cool, evergreen route 
and see the interesting Northern 
Pacific country. Up the Coast by rail, or 
steamship, visiting Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane—see Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, 
thence East on the luxurious 


ew 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Extra Comforts — No Extra Fare 
Stop at Yellowstone Park, if you like. Enjoy 
these added attractions at no additional 


rail fare from San Francisco and Northern 
California points. 


Go to the N. E. A. Convention, Chicago 
July 1 to 7, on the Northern Pacific! 


For lowest fares and complete details call 
or write: R. J. Tozer, General Agent, 
657 Market Street, San Francisco: 
J.C. Spraklin, Generel Agent, 
510 Central Building, Los Angeles 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


$i 70 up per day 
2 oS per mile 


e« « YOUR PERFECT 
SUMMER VACATION 


Almost your whole summer, cruising com- 
fortably, luxuriously . . . seeing ports that 
stretch from Madeira eastward- to the 
Russian coast of the Black Sea, from Cannes 
and Venice on the north to Port Said . . . 
surveying the whole course of civilization 
from its dawn to the Soviet regime. 


JULY ano AUGUST 


. . - your months! And your ship is the 
great 33,000 ton 


ROMA 


of the Italian Line . . . a favorite of the 
southern transatlantic route. 14,090 miles ! 
Measure the value to you . . . education- 
ally, professionally, as well as in pleasure 
and recreation. Then consider the amazing 
rates . . . and send the coupon at once! 


WithoutShore $300 5 TouristClass 
RATES rcrsicns $550 ce Fist Class 


a Sails from New York 
= Julyi 
returns August 22 


wae... 
COGS amee-aaa. 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver Mexico City 


(FPF BeBe YY MAIL THIS 
‘g Tuos. Coox ¥ Son—Wacon-Lits Inc. a COUPON 
623 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles & Now 


q or 318 Stockton Sr., San Francisco 


Please send me complete information on the 2 
4 ROMA Southern Europe-Mediterranean Cruise. 4 


a risetienn tip ninee Ib seliascacbcicheesndiniheheesoatgstnsetentacominictinpss in 
4a Address. JM-3 a 
eS 
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Going-to-the-Sun Chalets 


Go to World's Fair 
via GLACIER PARK 


What a vacation this will be—to marvel 
at the man-made wonders of Chicago’s 
“Century of Progress Exposition,” and to 
thriJl at the scenic grandeur of Glacier 
National Park—land-of-shining-mountains 
—all in one trip! No extra cost on all- 
season tickets to stop off at the park 
(open June 15), where hotel rates will be 
considerably lower this coming season. 


First you go up the coast by rail or boat; 
then, at Portland or Seattle, you board the 
famous Empire Builder, going the clean, 
cinderless, scenic Great Northern Way to 
Glacier Park, Twin Cities, Chicago and 
East on this “Aristocrat of Trains.” Great 
Northern Travel Office will help you plan. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Apply to 
A L. SCOTT, G. A. P. D. 


679 Marker Street 
San Francisco 


W. E. McCORMICK, Gen. Agt. 
605 Centrac Bumpine 
Los ANGELES 


Fit For Service 


Homer Martin, Superintendent of the San Mateo 
High School and Junior College District 


PHASE of the teachers: salary problem 
A an taxpayers usually overlook is_ the 
cost to teachers of keeping intellectually and 
enthusiastically fit. 

Just the other day I borrowed a German 
magazine from a teacher, and discovered that 
he was paying some $200 per year for books 
and magazines. This man teaches numerous 
courses for which he must use up-to-date mate- 
rial. He must either let his teaching become 
dry and out of date or spend this money from 
his own salary. 

This is an extreme case, as far as books and 
magazines are concerned, but in practically all 
cases money paid to teachers, above the neces- 
sities of life, comes back to the boys and girls 
as sound investments of the school district. 

I recall teacher X, who denied himself and 
family an automobile for years, and spent his 
savings in a year’s study abroad. He needed 
this experience to enable him to do his best 
work. Now the community is enjoying the 
benefits of that saving, and teacher X is still 
going without an automobile in order to pay 
what he borrowed to supplement his savings 
for the trip. 

Teacher Y is going to the Orient this sum- 
mer in order to bring back first-hand informa- 
tion that will vitalize his teaching for years to 
come. 

Teacher Z has examined archives and visited 
every historical shrine of importance in the 
United States from old Hudson Bay stations to 
St. Augustine. He teaches history, but not by 
just merely holding a book and having the 
pupils recite on so many pages assigned in a 
text. 

Married men, as a rule, are not paid enough 
to permit them to travel and study abroad, but 
they with thousands of other teachers devote a 
large part of any salary margin to shorter ex- 
cursions, to extension courses and to summer- 
school work. 

Teachers are not hoarding nor getting rich. 
The amount of salary paid them, over a living 
wage, comes back to the community. That 
margin measures the difference between teach- 
ers who merely hold a book and “keep school” 


‘and teachers who can inspire and vitalize. 


P22 
The Fifteenth International Congress of Sec- 


ondary Education will be held at Riga, Latvia, 
during the last week of July, 1933. 
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CALIFORNIA 
TRAVEL COLLEGE 


JUNE 24 to AUGUST 7 


SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK CITY VIA PANAMA & HAVANA 
ROUNDTRIP COAST TO COAST CRUISE 


COLLEGE CLASSES 
AND A JOYOUS HEALTHFUL SEA VOYAGE COMBINED 


Credit for work completed will be transferred to any State Teachers College in 
California, or transcripts will be furnished free to any college desired. 1 The aca- 
demic work in all classes will be given by distinguished members of college faculties 
and will be of the same high grade as that done regularly in any college. {Courses 
in the following departments will be offered: Art, Economics, Education, English, 
Geography, History, Language, Music, Political Science and Psychology. The usual 
six-unit Summer Session program will, therefore, be available. 


Sailing over the 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
S.S. CALIFORNIA 


A magnificent new electric liner 32,450 tons 


The entire cost from July 1 to August 7, including 5% wonderful days in New 
York City where interesting trips have been arranged, is $225. This includes tuition, 
room accommodations, meals and all necessary charges except five days in San 
Francisco during the organization of the College. This cost need not exceed $25. 
An unusual opportunity to see the wonders of Panama Canal and gay Havana. 


RESERVATION: Only a limited number can be accommodated. Reservations will 
be made in order of application. A deposit of $60 at time of reservation is re- 
quired, the balance payable on or before June 15. 


Write A. J. HAMILTON, TRAVEL COLLEGE, CHICO, CALIFORNIA. 
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Bank of America Way” 


+ + * MORE than one and 

_ one-half million Californians pay the “Bank of 
America way.” +77 They enjoy the convenience 
of paying bills by mail. They also establish their 
identity and credit with the merchants of their 
communities. 777 To a certain extent the bank 
acts as their bookkeeper. They have a definite 
record of what they spend and their canceled 
checks are receipts for every paid bill. A check- 
ing account with Bank of America is a protection 
against loss of money through theft, careless- 
ness, misplacement, etc. It provides a feeling of 
safety and security at all times.777 Be on the 
safe side— Pay the “Bank of America way!” 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank 
and . . . Bank of America, a California State Bank . are identica) im 
ownership and management . 410 offices in 243 California communities 
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C. T. A. Declaration 


of Principles 


HE Board of Directors of the California 

Teachers Association authorizes the fol- 
lowing statement setting forth the attitude and 
policy of this Association with respect to prob- 
lems of finance and taxation now confronting 
the citizens of California. 


1. The members of California Teachers As- 
sociation recognize the seriousness of the exist- 
ing economic crisis and the attendant financial 
distress of our citizens. The full support and 
hearty co-operation of this Association will be 
continued in assisting the people to adjust the 
cost of public education to necessary reductions 
of revenues. 


2. California Teachers Association is def- 
initely committed to the support of an adequate 
system of free public education. We hold that 
the maintenance of such a system is a major 
responsibility of the state and that the financial 
support of an adequate minimum program is an 
obligation of the state. 

3. We urge a scientific, impartial revision of 
the State’s system of taxation in order that 
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inequalities in assessments and tax burdens be 
removed; that the tax base be broadened and 
the present excessive burden of taxation on real 
and common property, as evidenced by long 
lists of tax delinquencies on homes, farms, and 
business property, be relieved. 

4. Until a revision is effected, we suggest the 
following: 


(a) Curtail to the extent necessary the serv- 
ices and costs of all governments. 


(b) Retain the present constitutional state 
and county mandatory provisions for the sup- 
port of schools until the full plan of revision is 
determined and made operative. 


(c) Retain the present budgetary control of 
school finances in the hands of duly elected 
school authorities thus applying to the control 
of schools the same democratic principles and 
policies now in effect with respect to municipali- 
ties, counties and all other governmental agen- 
cies directly responsible to the people for the 
management of any and all special functions of 
government. 


We commend the action of Boards of School 
Trustees for having voluntarily reduced school 
expenditures during the last two years by more 
than $30,000,000, thus effecting immediate relief 


PRESS release from the office of the Governor of California states that a recall 
election would cost the taxpayers from $500,000 to $600,000 plus the state’s expense 


of $20,000. 


The greatest charge upon any one region would be in Los Angeles County, where it 
would cost the taxpayers $178,300 to conduct such an election. 

This information from the Governor’s office is greatly appreciated because of the fact 
that it may be of use should the Administration endeavor to call a special election for the 
reduction of the state constitutional guarantees for public education. 


[13] 
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for taxpayers. We urge continued reductions by 
local boards to meet local conditions. 


We reiterate that the present state and county 
support for education should not be decreased 
but that necessary reductions in school support 
should be made in the individual districts of the 
state where the greatest burden of taxes now 
rests. 


A State Educational Policy 


California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


UNDAMENTAL pprinciples and _ policies 
i aaswen the state-wide program of edu- 
cation, upon which all legislative action of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
based, were recently adopted by the State Board 
of Managers in Hollywood, as follows: 


1. Education shall be the first business 
of the State. 


2. Education shall be free to all from kinder- 
garten through college, and equal educational 
opportunity shall be provided. 


3. Education shall receive State support with 
Constitutional guarantee, as well as county and 
distric:: aid. 


4. ees for higher education shall not be re- 
ferred back to county or district budgets. 


5. Standards of common school education 
shall not be lowered to provide amplification of 
higher education. 


6. District boards of education shall have 
final control of their budgets. 


7. The State Board of Education and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
be free from political control. 


8. Protection and education of handicapped 
children shall be assured by the State. 


9. A state-wide program for the preservation 
of child health and healthy communities shall be 
maintained by the State. 


10. An adequate program of adult education 
including parent education shall be continued. 


Based on these principles, the following legis- 
lative program was adopted: 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: 


1. Is in favor of maintaining the present fixed 
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charges for elementary and secondary education 
in the State Constitution. 


2. Is in favor of adequate State appropria- 
tions for junior college education, teacher retire- 
ment, migratory schools, orphan aid, and tuber- 
culosis subsidy. 


3. Is in favor of the present law which gives 
to local school boards the financial control of 
school budgets. 


4. Opposes the borrowing of perpetual school 
funds. 


5. Is in favor of the principle of teacher ten- 
ure, but recommends that legislation be enacted 
that will assure efficient teaching in every school 
district. 


6. Is in favor of maintaining the present 
system of rural supervision. 


7. Is in favor of maintaining the present kin- 
dergarten law. 


8. Is in favor of maintaining the present law 
guaranteeing the educational rights of children 
between the ages of 8 and 16. 

9. Is in favor of maintaining the present pro- 
vision for continuation education. 

10. Is in favor of maintaining the seven State 
Teachers Colleges as integral parts of the public 
school system. 

11. Is in favor of continuing the present pro- 
vision for adult education including parent edu- 
cation. 

12. Is in favor of the maintenance of the high 
standard of California education and _ believes 
that this may be accomplished at the same time 
that necessary economies are instituted. 


* * * 


N. E. A. Membership 


EMBERSHIP reports from the National 

Education Association indicate that the 
total enrollment for 1932 in the N. E. A. was 
207,418. 

California again holds third place in enroll- 
ment with 20,416 members. 

Pennsylvania, which won first place for the 
second consecutive year, had an enrollment of 
29,408. 

Ohio stood second with an enrollment of 
21,523; New York was fourth with 12,505; New 
Jersey fifth with 11,083; Illinois sixth, 9842. 

* * * 

The Century Handbook of Reading by Greever 
& Jones has gone through many printings and 
is now in its third edition, published by the Cen- 
tury Company, list price $1.00. This compact 


little manual is of great usefulness to English 
teachers and all who have to do with writing. 
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Education and Progress 


Witcarp E, Givens, President 
California Teachers Association 


T was in the face of ridicule with almost a 

hopelessly divided opinion. in the. various 
colonies with a large part of the population 
illiterate and facing an economic condition that 
invited despair that our forefathers conceived 
and founded what to many was a utopian form 
of government. Finally established, they knew 
that the only hope for its perpetuation was in 
the education of all the people. 


We have prospered as no other nation in all 
history, largely because we have kept faith to 
some degree with the ideals established by our 
forefathers. We have kept that faith in the 
periods of our greatest depressions until this 
one. We should be more vigilant now than 
ever, for we are in the most sensitive and pre- 
carious period in our history. 


There is room for speculation and difference 
in opinion as to the causes for the sharp differ- 


‘ ence between the reduced support of the public 


schools under the present depression and in- 
creased support of them made under previous 
depressions. Whatever those causes are the 
schools must be supported and action must be 
taken at once to that end. 


Nearly one-half of the rural schools in 
the United States are closed. 


This situation must be understood in all its 
threatening aspects. We have a democratic 
form of government in which the people govern 
themselves. They can not do this wisely unless 
our public school system keeps them thoroughly 
informed. 

Every economy is necessary, but it is vital 
that we do not lose sight 
of the welfare of the state 
in effecting these econo- 
mies. There can be no com- 
parison between the saving 
of dollars and the destroy- 
ing of our civilization and 
the social progress of our 
people. It has taken years 
upon years of toil, anguish, 
and sacrifice of millions 
upon millions of our red- 
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blooded citizens to build our present civilization. 

The difficulty is not that education is taxed 
out of proportion to the earned annual wealth 
of our nation. The fact is that our public 
schools have never absorbed as much as 4 per 
cent of our earned annual national wealth. The 
production and consumption of wealth is very 
largely based upon education. In proportion as 
we reduce education, we reduce our earned 
national income. 

Our taxes are not high based upon national 
income. The taxes in the United States are 
10.4 per’ cent of our national income, while in 
Germany they are 13.6 per cent; in Italy, 14.2 
per cent; in France, 16.1 per cent; and in Great 
Britain, 25.2 per cent. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that our national taxable wealth is con- 
gested in certain urban centers. 


ECAUSE of growing unemployment, the 
duties of the public schools have con- 
stantly increased, and if our social problems are 
to be intelligently solved, our public schools must 
be supported. With the increased education for 
youth comes greater wealth and comfort. 
Every school in the country should be sup- 
ported now as never before that our children, 
youths, and adults may be familiar with the 
economic, social, and political problems of the 
day, remembering that the morale and social sta- 
bility throughout this depression has been due to 


education and can not be maintained without it. 
* * * 


The Great Transition 


OME phases of the colossal transition era 

through which humanity is now passing, 
according to Editor Joy Elmer Morgan in a 
recent National Education Association Journal, 
are: Man power to electric power; home indus- 
try to factory industry; hand tools to automatic 
tools; unskilled labor to 
skilled labor; long hours of 
labor to short hours of 
labor; scarcity of surplus; 
stability to uncertainty: 
small community to world 
community; gold standard 
to complex exchange; in- 
dividual control to corpor- 
ate control; laissez faire to 
state planning and regula- 
tion; simple education to 
complex education. 
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California Public Schools Week 


NEWS 


April 24 - 29, 1933 


To the Members of the Califormia Public 
School Superintendents Association: 


Dear Friends: 


LTHOUGH it seems but a few weeks 
ago that we were making plans for our 
annual Public Schools Week observ- 

ances, the year has rolled around, and it is 
again time to prepare for this 
well-established event. 

This year we have an un- 
usual incentive to give ample 
time and thought to our pro- 
gram. Our problems are 
legion; our load is heavyy—our 
people are confused in their 
thinking. 

False prophets are in the 
land stimulating misunder- 
standing, and as a result many 
staunch friends. of yesterday 
are following a _ leadership 
which under ordinary circum- 
stances would not be accept- 
able to them. 

Few of us who carry the 
burdens of a school adminis- 
trator have ever before met 
such perplexing problems as 
confront us now. 

We are struggling with a 
situation which involves a 
square deal to the boys and girls of California 
on one hand, and fairness to those who pay for 
the support of schools on the other. We have 
earnestly sought to find a proper balance be- 
tween the two. 


School 


To meet the financial limitations of the times, 
we have reduced the salaries of all employees, 
increased teaching loads, shortened the school 
year, eliminated departments, curtailed supplies 
and equipment, and postponed capital outlays. 

As a result, our school budgets in Cali- 
fornia have been reduced at least twenty- 
five million dollars. (Eleven million dol- 
lars of this amount in Los Angeles county 
alone.) 


It is needless to say that many educational 
sacrifices have been made. Now we want to 





A. R. Clifton, President, California Public 


Superintendent Association; Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 


know and have a right to know what other de- 
partments of government are going to do to 
help in this economy program. 


E are willing to make our share of sac- 
rifices, but we insist that retrenchment 
shall be fairly distributed. 

In spite of thoughtless criticism on the part 
of some, and malicious attacks 
on the part of others, the 
teaching profession has car- 
ried its load day by day with 
courage, hope, confidence, and 
the usual joy of achievement. 

The fine attitude of the 
teaching group has been ex- 
pressed in its usual - highly 
professional way. 

One of the most encourag- 
ing reactions of this trying 
time is that of a large major- 
ity of school patrons — those 
who know the ideals and fun- 
damental purposes of the 
modern school. They have 
confidence and will insist that 
a reasonable school program 
be preserved. 

Greetings and best wishes 


to you all. 
A. R. Clifton 
PRESIDENT 
CauirorNIA Pusiic ScHooL SUPERINTENDENTS 


ASSOCIATION 





RTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary 

of the California Association for Education 
in Thrift and Conservation and for many years 
Executive Secretary of C. T. A., in response to 
requests from many sources, has brought out a 
timely book on “Interpreting Education.” 

In the interests of an understanding of the 
public school program and for use of P.-T. A. 
members those promoting California Public 
Schools Week, those interested in legislation, 
and others, this compact handbook of 80 pages 
is of great practical value. 

Persons interested in ordering copies may se- 
cure them by addressing Mr. Chamberlain's office, 
623 H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles. 

In lots of 25 copies or more, the price is 25c 
per copy; 10 to 25 copies, 30c per copy; 5 to 10 
copies, 35c per copy; single copies, 40c. 

This highly-commendablke handbook, in sub- 
stantial paper cover, is ready for distribution. 
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The Ocean of Light 


Dr. Joun R. Nicuors, District Superintendent 
Antelope Valley Joint Union High School 
and Junior College 


S man seeking a philosophical unity as a 
| fee star to life? Assuming that he is, 
Floyd Irving Lorbeer, teacher of American his- 
tory and civics in the Antelope Valley Joint 
Union High School at Lancaster, has attempted 
to show him a way out in a recently-published 
book on the Philosophy of Light. 

Waiving the question of whether mankind in 
general is interested in finding. a unified peg on 
which to hang his mani-colored coat and hat of 
varying appetites, desires, ideals and actions, we 
are compelled to admire the man who chooses 
to think deeply and dig as far as he can into the 
roots of life and the puzzle of human existence 
—down to the question of the existence of 
matter itself, and its connection, if any, with 
consciousness and the things of the spirit. 


The theory of the universality of Light is pro- 
pounded in the first chapter of the book. Its 
definition and relation to physics, bio-chemistry 
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and cosmography is clearly explained in the first 
part of the book. Its application to life, men- 
tality and to various philosophic problems is 
shown in Parts II to IV, while its spiritual 
aspects are portrayed in the fifth and last part 
of the treatise. 

Some readers, also deeply interested in the 
welfare of the human race, will still remain un- 
convinced of the essential unity between Light 
and all aspects of the universe—material and 
immaterial, including such mental attributes as 
faith, purpose, and intelligence—after a careful 
reading of the book. 


But no one can read a portion of the work 
without wishing to read it all; both for the in- 
formation it contains and for the rhythmic clar- 
ity and purity of thought and expression. Many 
thoughtful persons will wish to read Mr. Lor- 
beer’s work, and many cannot fail to be lifted 
out of themselves to a realm where truth and 
beauty reign in a Kingdom of Light. 

* * * 


At the meeting of the Bay Section, California 
Teachers Association, held in San Francisco on 
January 28, 1933, the Classroom Teachers Divis- 
ion of the Bay Section was formed and a consti- 
tution adopted. A budget was set up by the Bay 
Section to provide the necessary funds for the 
new organization. Miss Helen Holt of Alameda 
was elected the first president of the Division. 


Digest of Educational Legislation: Ill. 
1933 California Legislature 


Roy W. Croup 
State Executive Secretary 


This is the third edition of C. T. A. Digest of Legislation. The first edition, including 
only the bills that were then available, was distributed at the C. T. A. Legislative Meeting, 
Los Angeles, January 28. The second edition, which included new bills available up to 
February 2, was distributed at the C. T. A. Legislative Meeting, San Francisco, Feb- 


ruary 4. 


This third edition (published in this issue after complete files of all legislation 
introduced during the first session of the Legislature have been made available for 


consideration), appears on these pages 17-32: 


Constitutional Amendments 


Senate 


S. C. A. 1 by Breed. Provides for the elimina- 
tion of fixed charges for school purposes from 
the constitution. Tabled in committee. 


S. CG. A. 2 by Ingels. This amendment leaves 
the state’s contribution as it now stands in the 
constitution. The proposal cuts out the county 
mandatory matching features from the consti- 
tution and substitutes therefor the provision 
that boards of supervisors may, in their discre- 


tion, raise a tax to produce up to but not ex- 
ceeding $30 for every child in a. d. a. in ele- 
mentary schools, and up to but not exceeding 
$60 for every pupil in a. d. a. in high schools. 
This will put the entire financial control of pub- 
lic education in the hands of boards of super- 
visors and will entirely eliminate all possibility 
of an equalization program so far as counties 
are concerned. The guarantee for a teacher 
salary fund is removed by this amendment and 
no pupil of 21 years of age or over can be 
counted in computing average daily attendance. 
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S. C. A. 3 by Breed. This amendment would 
reduce the state’s contribution to $24 and the 
county contribution to a maximum of $24 for 
elementary and $48 for secondary pupils ina. d.a. 


This amendment also provides that any money 
held by any school district or any county on the 
effective date of the amendment which was to be 
applied exclusively to the payment of teachers’ 
salaries may be used by the district or county 
holding the same for any purpose for which any 
school funds may be used. 


This amendment was left in the Committee on 
Governmental Efficiency. The majority of the 
members refused to act upon it. 


S. C. A. 18 by Schottky, Crittenden and Jesper- 
sen. This amendment was introduced at the re- 
quest of the Farm Bureau. It provides that the 
state shall provide an elementary school fund of 
$30 per pupil and a high school fund of $30 per 
pupil to be apportioned as at present. In addi- 
tion thereto the state shall apportion $15 per 
a. d. a. for elementary pupils and $30 per a. d. a. 
for secondary pupils for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity and school tax bur- 
dens among school districts. Further, the legis- 
lature shall. provide in addition to other state 
revenues a graduated state income tax upon the 
net income of individuals, estates, and trusts, 
and a selective sales tax upon such commodities 
as shall be designated by the legislature to pro- 
vide the necessary equalization funds. 


This measure eliminates county mandatory 
taxes but provides that the legislature may pro- 
vide for the levying of county, city and county 
and school district taxes for the support of ele- 
mentary, secondary, technical and kindergarten 
schools. It eliminates the provision that all of 
the state fund and 60% of the county fund be 
reserved for teachers’ salaries. 


8S. C. A. 20 by McColl, Williams, Edwards, Tickle, 
Stow, Riley, Wagy, King, Mixter, Pierovich, 
Perry and Seawell; Senator Riley acting as 
sponsor. This amendment provided for a reduc- 
tion of the state fund from a minimum of $30 to 
a minimum of $27. It reduced the county avpor- 
tionment from a minimum of $30 to a maximum 
of $24 for elementary schools and reduced the 
high school unit of apportionment from a mini- 
mum of $60 to a maximum of $48, and provided 
that the supervisors would have discretionary 
power as to any amount raised. 

It entirely eliminated the teacher guarantee 
and added a new section which provided that 
“pupils of the age of 21 years and upward shall 
be excluded in computing such average daily 
attendarice.” 


This amendment was voted on by the Senate 
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on Tuesday, January 24, and was defeated by a 
vote of 19 in favor, 21 against. 


S. C. A. 25 by Riley. This amendment is the 
one through which the Governor hopes to bor- 
row the Permanent School Fund, and which he 
states may be returned, should a later Legisla- 


ture have enough funds to repay the ten million 
dollars. 


S. C. A. 28 by Crittenden. A resolution to pro- 
pose to the people of the State of California an 
amendment to the Constitution of the state by 
adding a new section to Article XI thereof to be 
numbered 20, relating to tax limitation and con- 
solidation of certain functions of local govern- 
ment. 


S. C. A. 30 by Seawell, Difani, Sharkey, Tickle, 
Pierovich, Crittenden. Snyder, Hays, Parkman, 
Riley, Swing, McCall, Allen, Wagy, Ingels, In- 
man, Rich, Powers, and Gordon. This Senate 
Constitutional Amendment proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of California relating 
to taxation and the support of the public schools. 
It stipulates, among other things, that the state 
shall provide a fund of not less than $30 per 
pupil for every pupil in the elementary and high 
schools in the state. It further states that the 
Legislature shall provide for the levying of 
school district taxes by the board of supervisors 
of each county and city and county of the state 
for the purchase of land and construction of 
schools. 


The amendment further allows the levying of 
county taxes but apparently removes the man- 
datory matching funds and provides “the expen- 
diture of any county, city and county, munici- 
pality, district or political subdivision of this 
state shall not in any year exceed the expendi- 
ture of such county, city and county, municipal- 
ity, district or other political subdivision of this 
state for the preceding year by more than 5% 
unless approved by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion in such manner as may be provided by law.” 


Further, “not more than fifty per centum of the 
total expenditures of this state or of any county 
or city and county of this state shall be raised 
by means of taxes levied on real or personal 
property.” 

Further, “all property subject to taxation by 
any county or city and county of this state shall 
be assessed for taxation at its full cash value.” 


S. C. A. 34 by Tickle, Stow, and Parkman. A 
resolution to propose to the people of the State 
of California an amendment to the Constitution 
of said said by adding to Article XI thereof a 
new section to be numbered 7%, relating to con- 
solidation of political subdivisions. 


ERRATA—tThe Digest has an error on page 24, S. B. 809 by Parkman provides that 
no city or incorporated town shall be divided into separate school districts. S. B. 893 by 
Parkman et al, is a proposal which provides for an educational planning commission within 
each county to survey and suggest possible plans for the consolidation or unionization of 
school districts. S. B. 893 is the proposal which conforms to the study made by Dr. E. H. 
Staffelbach and Dr. William Proctor and was prepared by a committee of the County 


Superintendents Association. 
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A. C. A. 14 by Fisher. Provides no reduction in 
the amount of the.state school fund but reduces 
the $30 as a minimum apportionment from the 
county for elementary purposes to a minimum 
of $24 and reduces the $60 as a minimum for 
high school to a minimum of $48. 


A. C. A. 40 by Ross. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments. 

Repeals sections la, 1b, 1%, 1%, 1%a, and 14%b 
of Article XIII of the constitution. 

The effect of this amendment would be to re- 
move the exemption from certain properties 
which are now freed from all or portions of 
property taxes, 


A. C. A. 44 by S. E. Robinson, Meeker, Zion and 
Patterson. This is a proposed amendment to 
Article IX of Section VI of the Constitution, re- 
lating to funds for support of the school system. 


A. C. A. 46 by Stream. Amends Constitution 
by adding two new sections relating to limita- 
tion of tax rates; provides that no property 
tax according to value shall be so taxed in ex- 
cess of one and one-half per cent of its assessed 
value for all city, city and county, county and 
elementary school districts, or other elementary 
purposes. 


A. C. A. 47 by Dempster. This is an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to provide that any 
private educational institution of less than col- 
lege grade not conducted for profit shall hold 
exempt from taxation its buildings, equipment 
and its grounds within which its buildings are 
located not exceeding ten acres in area if its se- 
curities and income are used exclusively for the 
purposes of education. 


A. C. A. 50 by O'Connor. This is a constitu- 
tional amendment to reduce the salaries of the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, Controller, Treasurer, Attorney General 
and Surveyor General. 


A. C. A. 53 by Bliss. Adds a new section re- 
lating to taxation, and provides that all proper- 
ties owned or operated by the county, city and 
county, city, incorporated towns, irrigation dis- 
trict, utility or other district, or similar public 
agency, created under authority of the constitu- 
tion, which if owned or operated by a private 
person or corporation would be taxable under 
the provisions of the constitution, shall be 
assessed and taxed in the same manner as like 
properties of private persons and corporations. 


A. C. A. 57 by Powers, Feigenbaum, Field, Mc- 
Carthy, Wright, Grubbs, Rawls, Alter, Roberts, 
Martin, O’Connell, Kallam, Cobb, Frazier, Greene, 
Redwine, Scudder, Callahan, Meeker, Roland, 
Dempster, Tournoux, Woolwine, Bowers, Ross, 
Clowdsley, Zion, Brock, Phillips, Rogers, Crist 
and Badham. Provides that the Legislature 
shall have power to limit the expenditures of 
any county, city and county, municipality, dis- 
trict or other subdivision of the State. 
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A. C. A. 59 by Craig. Amends the Constitution 
relating to the manner and extent in which in- 
debtedness or liabilities of a county, city, town, 
township, board of education, or school district 
may be incurred. 


A. C. A. 60 by Zion. An amendment to the 
Constitution relating to the superintendent of 
public instruction, provides that he shall be 
appointed by the State Board of Education and 
shall have qualifications equal to, or greater 
than, those required under the highest admin- 
istrative certificates issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. His salary shall be fixed by 
the State Board of Education; he shall be the 
executive officer of the State Board of Education 
and shall assume such other duties as are fixed 
by law. (See Suzzallo’s report.) 


A. C. A. 61 by Zion. Provides for the appoint- 
ment by the Governor, on consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate, of ten members of the State Board 
of Education, not more than six to be of the 
same sex, and none of whom is charged with any 
official responsibility for education within the 
state, county or school districts. The terms of 
office shall be so fixed that two vacancies shall 
regularly occur on January 1 of each odd num- 
bered calendar year. The Governor to fill vacan- 
cies caused by death, resignation or removal. 
(See Suzzallo’s report.) 


A. C. A. 63 by Chatters. Amends the Consti- 
tution relating to taxation for school purposes; 
provides that pupils of the age of 21 or over 
shall be excluded in computing average daily 
attendance, except in classes organized for the 
purpose of Americanization. Provides that the 
Legislature shall provide for the levy of the ele- 
mentary school tax, to produce a sum not less 
than $20 nor more than $24 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, and provides for secondary 
school purposes a sum of not less than $40 nor 
more than $48 shall be raised. 


A. C. A. 66 by Levey. Adds a section to Art- 
icle XI relating to expenditures of county, city 
and county, city and school districts; provides 
that the total expenditures of any or all public 
funds by any county, or city and county, or city 
or school district may exceed its expenditures 
for the next preceding fiscal year only in ratio 
of relative increase, if any, in the average daily 
attendance in all of the elementary schools of 
the county, city and county, city or school dis- 
trict, unless a greater increase is authorized by 


two-thirds vote of the electors of the school 
district. 


A. C. A. 68 by Wright, Alter, Brock, Utt, Phil- 
lips, Lyon, McBride, Roberts, King, Zion, Wool- 
wine, West, Bliss, Boyle, Cassidy, Cottrell, Craig, 
Crist, Crowley, Dempster, Fisher, Frazier, Hoff- 
man, Hunt, Kallam, Martin, Mayo, Meehan, 
Meeker, Powers, Roland, Ross, Scudder, and 
Turner. This is an Assembly Constitutional 
Amendment covering the proposal of State Con- 
troller Riley, the provisions for which are out- 
lined in S. C. A. 30. 


A. C. A. 92 by Dempster. Amends the Consti- 
tution in regard to the Board of Regents of the 
University of California. 
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Ss. B. 5 by Breed. This is still in Committee. 
Provides for a special election if proposals to 
reduce the state school support and county 
school support are passed. Because of the fact 
that Mr. Breed did not get his amendment 


through the committee he did not push the bill. 


S. B. 6 by Breed. In this proposal Senator 
Breed proposes to cut the rate of district taxes 
as follows: For elementary purposes the 30c 
rate is cut to 24c. For districts in which kinder- 
gartens are located, where the maximum rate is 
now fixed at 45c, the tax rate is cut to 36c which 
allows a 12c kindergarten tax to be added to the 
above mentioned 24c. The present high school 
rate of 75c is cut to 60c. The present junior 
college rate of 50c is cut to 40c. 


S. B. 54 by McCormack. This proposal adds.a 
new article to the code as follows: 

“5.670. The governing board of any school dis- 
trict shall have the power to change the em- 
ployment of any permanent employee of the dis- 
trict in the manner prescribed in this article. 

“5.671. The governing board shall give ten 
days’ notice by registered mail to the permanent 
employee, stating the terms and conditions of 
the proposed change of employment. If the em- 
ployee fails to accept in writing the proposed 
change of employment within fifteen days from 
and after the date of mailing such notice, the 
governing board shall have power to declare 
vacant the position held by such employee, and 
to fill such position or to leave the same vacant, 
as they shall deem to be to the best interest of 
the district.” 


S. B. 76 by Deuel. Amends Section 1.272. This 
proposal gives to county attendance officers the 
same powers as city attendance officers. 


S. B. 77 by Gordon. Changes Section 1.145 and 
Section 1.350 by reducing the compulsory part- 
time educational age from 18 to 16 years. 


S. B. 85 by Jones. This bill proposes to reduce 
the rate of district taxes 331/3%. In other 
words, the limit of the high school district tax 
is cut from 75c to 50c; the elementary district 
tax from 30c to 20c, the kindergarten tax from 
15¢ to 10c; junior college tax from 50c to 35c. 


S. B. 1098 by King. Provides that all federal 
moneys received from lease, rent or royalties of 
federal lands shall be apportioned 50% to the 
state treasury for a junior college fund and 50% 
to the counties in which the lands lie from which 
the moneys are derived. All money apportioned 
to each county is to be used for the support of 
high and elementary schools. The present fed- 
eral moneys are all used for junior college pur- 
poses. 


S. B. 122 by Hays. Increases the age of ad- 
mission to kindergartens from 4% to 5 years. 


S. B. 123 by Hays. Provides that no pupil shall 
be credited with more than one day’s attend- 
ance during any calendar day. 
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S. B. 124 by Hays. Amends Section 3.480 and 
changes the word “adults” to “pupils over 2) 
years of age’; eliminates the words “English 
and” and inserts in lieu thereof the words “classes 
for the removal of language handicaps for non- 
English speaking pupils and classes in elemen- 
tary subjects taught below the seventh grade.” 


Senator Hays seeks to take off the present fee 
of $6 which may be charged per term and make 
a fee of not less than $1 per pupil for each 
course of which the pupil is enrolled. S. B. 124 
also changes Section 3.481 as follows: 


“3.481. The maximum tuition fee per pupil for 
a course shall not exceed the quotient obtained 
by dividing the estimated cost of teachers’ sal- 
aries for such course for one term by the num- 
ber of pupils actively enrolled in the course at 
the end of the second week of the term. 


“3.482. A fee must be charged to pupils en- 
rolled in special day and evening classes for 
adults, for all materials furnished by the school 
and to be consumed by the individual pupil and 
for all books and materials so furnished which 
are to remain in the possession of the pupil 
after the expiration of the term, The governing 
board may require a deposit to be paid in ad- 
vance, which deposit shall be refunded after 
deducting the value of the books and materials 
not returned by the pupils.” 


S. B. 127 by Slater. Provides that all budgets 
for school purposes shall be filed with the county 
superintendent of schools not later than May 5. 
The bill sets up a Board of Review consisting 
of the county superintendent of schools, the 
chairman of the board of supervisors, and the 
foreman of the grand jury. This board of re- 
view shail have the right to revise the school 
budget either upward or downward. Senator 
Slater’s proposal would eliminate the public 
hearing now required and make a committee the 
reviewing agent. 


S. B. 132 by Breed. This is a nine page re- 
vision of the code all having to do with the filing 
of budgets and seeks to place school budgets 
within the control and power of the board of 
supervisors. The bill is a revision of the present 
county budget law to bring school districts into 
the same class as all other divisions of the 
county government. 


S. B. 146 by Seawell. Repeals Sections 2.1223 
and 6.523 of the school code relating to reports 
of books purchased by school districts. 


S. B. 167 by Hays. Changes the name of the 
various teacher colleges and normal schools to 
“State College” such as “State College of San 
Jose,” “State College of Fresno,” etc. 


S, B. 229 by Ingels and Rich. Repeals Sections 
4.160, 4.161, 4.220 to 4.231 inclusive, 4.702 and 4.703, 
4.171, 4.190, 4.241, 4.792, 4.793, 4.892 to 4.895 
inclusive and adds four new sections numbered 
4.160, 4.161, 4.220 and 4,221, 


This bill outlines the method of apportioning 
school funds providing Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 2 is adopted. It relates to the 
county elementary and high school funds and 
would amend the code to correspond with the 
constitutional amendment. 
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Ss, B. 230 by Ingels and Rich. This also pro- 
vides for the apportionment of county and state 
school funds as they would be made were Senate 
Constitutional Amendment No. 2 to become a 
law. 


S. B. 231 by Bush. Amends Sections 4.365 and 
4.366 of the code, and gives to boards of super- 
visors the full power “to change, correct and 
settle the budgets of the local districts as it 
shall deem best for the public interest.” 


S. B. 232 by Bush. Amend Sections 4.370, 4.371, 
4.372 and 4.373. Provides that “after the final ap- 
proval and settling of a school district by the 
board of supervisors,” the county superintendent 
of schools determines the amount of money which 
much be provided by a school district tax and 
the board of supervisors shall levy the tax to 
raise the amount. 


S. B. 233 by Jones. Relates to school district 
library funds and adds a new section as follows: 

“6.544. All sums apportioned to a school dis- 
trict under the provisions of this article shall be 
deducted from the amount which would other- 
wise be apportioned to the district from the 
county elementary school fund.” 


S. B. 234 by Jones. Relates to the migratory 
school revolving fund and amends Section 4.131 
to read as follows: 


“4.131. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall annually apportion from the state 
school fund to the migratory school revolving 
fund an amount equal to the sums apportioned 
from the migratory school revolving fund dur- 
ing the next preceding school year.” 


S. B. 235 by Jones. Repeals Sections 1.60 to 
1.66 relating to the registration of minors. 


8S. B. 236 by Jones. Amends Sections 5.720 and 
5.790 to provide that “governing boards of school 
districts shall have power to grant leaves of ab- 
sence to persons employed in positions requiring 
certification qualifications” and also permitting 
governing boards to grant leaves of absence to 
persons employed in positions not requiring cer- 
tification qualifications. 


S, B. 237 by Jones. Changes one word in Sec- 
tion 4.380 relating to the power of governing 
boards. The word “ensuing” is changed to “cur- 
rent” fiscal year. 

S. B. 238 by Jones. Amends Section 4.894 and 
changes the words “special classes of evening 
schools” to read “evening high school classes” 
in the law having to do with apportionment of 
school funds. 


Ss. B. 239 by Jones. Repeals Sections 3.321, 
3.322, 3.323, 3.324, 3.339 and 4.223, and adds new 
Sections to be numbered 4.891-1 and 4.891-2 and 
to amend Sections 4.896 and 4.898, all relating 
to county high school funds. 


S. B. 240 by Jones. This is an act to amend 
Sections 4.347, 4.349 and 4.350 relating to requi- 
sitions of school funds and provides that before 
an order can be paid it must be sent by the board 
of trustees to the county superintendent who 
shall examine and approve it, then secure the 
approval of the auditor to the same, and after 


such approval by the superintendent and signing 
by the auditor it becomes a claim against the 
district and can be collected, 


S. B. 241 by Jones. Repeals Sections 5.361 and 
5.635 relating to the disposition of fees received 
by county superintendents for the issuance of 
certificates, and amends Section 5.362 so that all 
money received as fees for issuance of kinder- 
garten and elementary school certificates shall 
be paid to the credit of the unapportioned 
county elementary school fund and fees for high 
school and junior college certificates shall be 
paid to the credit of the unapportioned county 
high school fund. 


S. B. 242 by Jones. Relates to elections for the 
formation of junior college districts and pro- 
vides procedure therefor. 


S. B. 243 by Jones. Amends Section 1 of Chap- 
ter 379, Statutes of 1913, and provides that when- 
ever one or more blind persons, with the ap- 
proval of the principal of the California School 
for the Blind, matriculate in any university, 
college or state teachers college in California, 
the Director of Education is authorized to pro- 
vide from any funds appropriated for the pur- 
pose or appropriated for the support of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind, a reader to assist 
such blind person in his studies, provided that 
no more than $300 per annum shall be expended 
for the instruction of any one student. 


S. B. 244 by Jones. Amends Sections 4.360, 
4.362, 4.365 and 4.383 to provide that school dis- 
trict budgets shall be submitted to the county 
superintendent on the first of June instead of on 
the fifth of July. 


S. B. 245 by Jones. Amends Sections 4.701 and 
4.703 allowing balances in school funds to be 
used for payment of the next year’s claims. 


S. B. 275 by Ingels. Adds a new section to be 
numbered 920a and provides as follows: 

“920a. Any state, county or municipal officer 
or employee, whether elective or appointive, who 
shall by virtue of said office or employment, 
have the right to name or appoint any officer, 
deputy or employee of the state, county or 
municipality, and who shall name or appoint to 
such office or employment any relative, either by 
consanguinity or affinity, within the third degree 
computed according to the rules of law, shall 
thereby forfeit his or her office or employment.” 

This bill has been referred to the Committee 
on Governmental Efficiency. 


S. B. 276 by Ingels. Adds a new section num- 
bered 3.10-1 providing that a county superin- 
tendent may enter into contracts with the na- 
tional government to receive money for the edu- 
cation of Indian children. 


S. B. 285 by Stow, Parkman, Tickle, Pierovich, 
McColl, and Seawell. Provides that any person 
who receives a pension or retirement salary from 
the state, from any county, city, city and county, 
or other political subdivision of the state to 
whom compensation is payable, shall renounce 
and relinquish any and all claim to receive pen- 
sion or retirement salary, or any part thereof. 


This bill is before the Committee on Govern- 
mental Efficiency. 
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S. B. 286 by Slater. Changes the date upon 
which trustees shall take office from the first 
Saturday of May to the first Monday of April 
next succeeding their election. 


S. B. 287 by Perry. Eliminates from the pro- 
visions having to do with the purchase of school 
supplies the direction that equipment shall be 
purchased “through the county superintendent 
of schools or when so directed by. him through 
the county purchasing agent.” 


S. B. 302 by Fellom. Provides an appropriation 
of $15,000 to be used by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California to gather data for the 
studying and writing of a history of the people 
of California with special reference to the in- 
formation to be gathered in the archives of the 
counties, and cities, and cities and counties of 
the state concerning political and financial his- 
tory and matters relating thereto. 


S. B. 338 by Hays, Harper and Snyder. An 
act to repeal Section 1714% of the Civil Code, 
relating to the liability of the state, counties, 
cities and districts for the negligent operation 
of motor vehicles. 


S. B. 341 by Seawell. Repeals Section 4.121 re- 
lating to the audit by the State Board of Con- 
trol of expenditures from the vocational re- 
habilitation fund. 


S. B. 361 by Parkman. Adds a new section to 


provide that boards of school trustees may have 
power to install a lighting system and main- 
tain the same in any underpass in the vicinity 


of a school house: 


Ss. B. 363 by Snyder. Amends Section 3.505 
relating to pupils residing in elementary school 
districts and attending high school districts, 
having an appointive board. It empowers the 
County Board of Supervisors to place such ele- 
mentary districts in a high school district or to 
levy a tax to pay tuition and other costs. 


S. B. 372 by Sharkey. An act to repeal Sec- 
tions 2.1391 to 2.1398, inclusive, of the School 
Code, and to repeal an act entitled “An act re- 
lating to the finances of the State Board of 
Education,” approved May 4, 1929, and to add 
a new section to the School Code to be num- 
bered 2.1391, all relating to powers and duties 
of State Board of Education. 


S. B. 381 by Mixter. This amends Section 6.390 
relating to fees for the listing of textbooks. It 
provides that the fee (of not to exceed $5 for 
each book for which listing is applied) shall be 
credited t the state general fund, instead of to 
the state board of education where it is now 
deposited. 


S. B. 388 by Jones. Amends Sections 4.960 and 
4.975 relating to school district bonds and the 
purposes for which the money derived from bond 
issues may be spent. 


S. B. 422 by Riley. Amends Section 4.702 to 
provide that any balance of the 40% provided 
for current expenses which remains unexpended 
at the end of any school year shall be trans- 
ferred to the credit of the general fund in the 
county treasury. . 
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S. B. 427 by Stow, Seawell, Perry, Riley, Piero- 
vich, Parkman, Tickle. Referred to committee 
on Governmental Efficiency. 

“Prohibits any person from holding any office, 
trust or employment under the State or under 
any political subdivision thereof, and receiving 
compensation therefor, during such time that 
his or her spouse is engaged or employed by 
the State or any political subdivision thereof and 
receives any compensation therefor.” 


S. B. 432 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Amends Sections 3.730, 3.731, 
and adds a new section to be numbered 3.733 
making physical education courses permissive 
instead of mandatory, and repeals Sections 3.733, 
3.734, 3.735, 3.736 and 3.738 to 3.747 inclusive. 

S. B. 433 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Repeals Sections 4.873 and 
4.894 relating to apportionment of State and 
county moneys to high school districts. 


S. B. 434 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Amends Section 4.755 so that 
no pupil over 21 years of age may be counted 
in computing a. d. a. 


S. B. 485 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Repeals Section 2.1500 to 
2.1504 inclusive relating to conventions of city 
and county school superintendents. 


S. B. 436 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Amends Section 3.140 to pro- 
vide “The governing body of any city, city and 
county, or school district, may, whenever it 
deems it advisable, discontinue any kindergarten 
in such district at the close of the school year.” 


S. B. 437 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Repeals Sections 4.180 and 
4.181, 4.773 and 4.782, and amends Sections 4.200, 
4.210 and 4.786, all relating to the county ele- 
mentary school supervision fund. 


S. B. 438 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Adds two new sections to be 
numbered 4.769 and 4.781-1 providing that a. d. a. 
for kindergarten attendance shall not be com- 
puted for the apportionment of any funds from 
the state school fund. 


S. B. 439 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Repeals Sections 5.630 to 
5.634 inclusive providing for conventions of sec- 
ondary school principals. 


S. B. 440 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Repeals Sections 5.580 to 
5.622 inclusive relating to teachers institutes. 


S. B. 441 by Bush, Allen, Duvtl, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. An act to abolish the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School, to provide for the 
disposition of property thereof, and to repeal 
certain acts in conflict herewith. 


S. B. 442 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. An act to repeal the Cali- 
fornia Nautical School Act and to provide for 
the disposition of the property of said school, 
and declaring the urgency therefor. 


S. B. 443 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. An act to add Section 5.64 
to the School Code, relating to State Teachers 
Colleges. 
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Ss. B. 445 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Repeals those sections of the 
code which provide for the establishment and 
maintenance in the State Department of Educa- 
tion of the Division of Schoolhouse Planning. 

Adds a -new section providing that county sup- 
erintendents shall approve or reject all plans for 
schoolhouses. Also provides that before any 
contract totaling $5000 or more can be let for 
the erection of any new school building or for 
any addition to, or alteration to a school build- 
ing, the board must submit plans therefor to 
the Division of Architecture of the State De- 
partment of Public Works. 


Ss. B. 446 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Repeals Sections 3.730 to 
3.747 relating to compulsory physical education. 
(See S. B. 432.) 


Ss. B. 447 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. Repeals Sections 3.481 and 
3.482 relating to high school special day and 
evening classes. Amends Section 3.480 by elim- 
inating the words “not to exceed six dollars a 
term per pupil” and inserting therefor “equal 
to but not exceeding the estimated cost per pupil 
to the district for maintaining the class.” 


S, B. 468 by Edwards. An act to amend Sec- 
tions 3714 and 4041.2 of the Political Code, re- 
lating to accounting, auditing and budget con- 
trol in cities, counties, cities and counties, dis- 
tricts and other political subdivisions. 


Ss. B. 515 by Hays. Changes the mandatory 
provisions for physical education to a permis- 
sive basis. It also provides: “The time during 
which a pupil is in attendance at a class or 
course of physical education must be excluded 
in computing the average daily attendance.” (S. 
B, 432, S. B. 446.) 


S. B. 526 by Tickle. This proposal directs the 
levying of a tax to pay junior college courses 
for pupils living in the country where there is 
no junior college but who attend such institu- 
tions in adjoining counties. It further provides 
for the levying of a tax to pay the cost of tuition 
of pupils living in the same county in which the 
junior college is located but who do not reside 
within the boundaries of the said junior college 
district. 


S. B. 543 by Hays, Bush, Allen, Duval, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. This proposal is similar to 
the proposals made by Mr. Bush at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. It provides for the 
decrease of school district budgets by the board 
of supervisors. New features, however, are in- 
cluded. 


It further provides that the board of super- 
visors may reduce the amount to the. actual sums 
which shall be received from state and county 


apportionment, thus eliminating the necessity 
for a district tax. A further provision stipulates 
that a copy of the budget after its return to the 
county superintendert of schools and its accept- 
ance or rejection by the board of trustees shall 
be sent to the Director of Finance at Sacra- 
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mento. There is no reason recorded as to why 
the Department of Finance should be supplied 
with the budget. 


There is a further provision that if the board 
of trustees neglects or refuses to present the 
budget or to publish the same, or to make such 
changes as the board of supervisors directs, the 
board of supervisors and the county superin- 
tendent of schools shall not make any apportion- 
ment of state and county money for the par- 
ticular district for the current year. 


The method of computing the amount of dis- 
trict tax is then prescribed and the exact amount 
instead of the minimum amount as in the pres- 
ent law, shall be computed for tax purposes. 


A few dates are also changed, in order that 
the revised plan may be completed before date 
required for submission to the supervisors for 
final fixing of tax rates. 


S. B. 566 by Jones. Provides for the creation 
of a State Council of Educational Planning and 
Co-ordination to consist of 9 members. The 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the President of the University of California 
shall be ex-officio members of the said board. 
The other members are to be appointed jointly 
by the State Board of Education and the Board 
of Regents of the University of California upon 
the nomination of the State Superintendent and 
the President of the University. 


The function of the State Council is to study 
problems affecting relationships between the 
public schools and the University. 


See Suzzallo report, pages 29-31. 


S. B. 574 by Powers. An act to add a new 
chapter to Title IX of Part III of the Political 
Code, to be numbered Chapter V-A, relating to 
the supervision, limitation and control of bud- 
gets of, and expenditures by county, county 
and city, municipality and other political sub- 
division. 


S. B. 616 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. An act to amend Sections 
2.1410, 2.1412 and 2.1452 of the School Code, re- 
lating to the salaries of state officers and em- 
ployees. 


S. B. 627 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. An act to amend Sections 
2.1410 and 2.1412 of the School Code, relating 
to the salaries of Superintendent and Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Ss. B. 666 by Powers. Amends Sections 4.161, 
4.181 and 4.190, and adds a new section num- 
bered 4.162 relating to county school funds. 


It stipulates that in computing the funds for 
the elementary school tax that the balances re- 
maining in the elementary school fund or the 
unapportioned county elementary school fund, 
shall be dedueted in computing the taxes. 


The new section, 4.162 provides that during 
July and August of each year, 80% of any ex- 
cessive balance or any unnecessary surplus in 
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any school fund of any elementary school dis- 
trict and also 80% of any unnecessary balances 
in the elementary county supervision fund after 
the salary and expenses of the school super- 
visor or supervisors for the preceding school 
year have been paid, shall be transferred to the 
county elementary school fund. 


Ss. B. 677 by Wagy. The school supervision 
fund is reduced from $700 to $500 for each unit. 


S. B. 729 and S. B. 730 by Sharkey et al. These 
bills provide for apportionments of school funds 
and all moneys raised under the provisions of 
Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 30 pre- 
pared by State Controller Ray Riley. A. B. 1765 
and 1766 are similar. 


S. B. 742 by Hays, Bush, Ingels, Moran, Allen, 
Duvan and Swing. An -act to amend Section 
6.273 of the School Code, relating to textbooks. 


S. B. 744 by Hays, Bush, Ingels, Moran, Allen, 
Duval and Swing. An act to repeal Section 
2.1420 of the School Code, relating to printing 
and distribution of school laws. 


S. B. 745 by Jones. Amends Sections 2.878 and 
2.881 relating to school district elections. 


S. B. 757 by Jones. An act to add a new sec- 
tion to the School Code to be numbered 5.27, re- 
lating to co-operative stores on the campuses of 
the state teachers colleges. 


S. B. 759 by Harper. This is an act to pro- 
vide for the adoption and use of a uniform fire 


alarm code signal in all public, private or pa- 
rochial schools. 


Ss. B. 773 by Hulse. Amends Sections 3.330 
and 3.331 relating to the attendance of high 
school pupils residing in California in high 
schools in adjoining states. 


S. B. 7989 by Pierovich. Adds a new section to 
be numbered 4.670 relating to attendance of 
pupils in districts other than those in which 
they reside. 


S. B. 800 by Pierovich. An act to amend Sec- 
tion 4.375 of the School Code, to repetl Chapter 
IV of Part II of Division IV, embracing Sections 
4.270 to 4.278, inclusive, and to add a new chap- 
ter to Part II of Division IV of said code, to be 
numbered Chapter IV, comprising Section 4.270, 
relating to junior college tuition and funds. 


S. B. 807 by Seawell. Repeals Sections 5.500 
to 5.504 inclusive relating to the tenure of per- 
manent employees of schools and school dis- 
tricts. This is another of the tenure repeal acts. 






S. B. 808 by Parkman. Consolidation bill pre- 
pared by the Superintendents Association in con- 
formity with the study made by Dr. Staffelbach. 
It provides for the survey of school districts, 
and calling of an election for permissive union- 
ization of schools. 
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S. B. 812 by Parkman. Amends Section 6.190a 
relating to the power of school districts to dedi- 
cate a portion of their property for roads or 
other public use, 


S. B. 813 by Jones. Amends Sections 5.161, 
5.162 and adds a new section to be numbered 
5.160-1 all having to do with the granting of 
credentials and authorization of persons to teach 
in the public schools. 


S. B. 814 by Jories. An act to add a new sec- 
tion to the School Code to be numbered 2.1363, 
and to repeal Section 5.21 thereof, both relating 
to the duties and powers of the State Director 
of Education. 


S. B. 814 by Jones. Adds a new section to be 
numbered 2.1363 and to repeal Section 5.21 hav- 
ing to do with the control of funds within 
state teachers colleges by the State Director of 
Education. 


S. B. 818 by Inman. An act to amend Section 
5.1009 relating to the investment of the Public 
School Teachers Permanent Fund. 


S. B. 820 by Inman. Referred to Committee on 
Governmental Efficiency. Amends Section 6.71 
of the Political Code, relating to the investment 
of school land funds. 


S. B. 828 by Rich. Amends Sections 4.200, 
4.210, and 4.786 and repeals 4.180, 4.181, 4.773, 


4.782, 5.137, 5.470 and 5.471, relating to the county 
elementary school supervision fund. 


S. B. 829 by Rich. This is another of the acts 
to amend Sections 5.402 and 5.510 and to repeal 
Sections 5.500 to 5.504, and other sections cover- 
ing tenure of school teachers. 


Ss. B. 830 by Rich. Amends Sections 2.1260 
to 2.1310, 5.160 to 5.217, 5.240 to 5.243, 5.270 to 
5.281, 5.310 to 5.320, 5.360 to 5.372, and 5.390 to 
5.397, each inclusive, relating to county boards 
of education. This act entirely repeals those 
sections pertaining to the county board of edu- 
cation, and does away with all of its functions, 
including the granting of teachers certificates 
upon examination, and recommending for per- 
manent life certificates. 


S. B. 883 by Bush. (To Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency.) This repeals Section 4.71 
of the School Code, relating to the payment of 
claims against the State School Book Fund. 


S. B. 884 by Bush. An act transferring from 
the vocational rehabilitation fund to the general 
fund of the state the sum of $33,000. 


S. B. 893 by Parkman, Wagy, Rich, Gordon, 
McCormack and Inman. An act to add a new 
article to Chapter I of Part V of Division II of 
the School Code, to be numbered Article VI, em- 
bracing Sections 2.1530 to 2.1539, inclusive, relat- 
ing to educational planning commissions. 


S. B. 907 by Perry. This amends Section 5.402 
and 5.510 and repeals Sections 5.500 to 5.504, and 
Sections 5.650 to 5.665, inclusive, and also re- 
peals Sections 5.710 to 5.713, all relating to per- 
manent employees. This is another of the tenure 
repeal bills, 
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Ss. B. 908 by Perry. This is to amend Sections 
4.200 and 4.210, and 4.786; and to repeal 4.180, 
4.181, 4.773, 4.782, 5.137, 5.470 and 5.471, relating 
to rural supervision, and the rural supervision 
funds. 


S. B. 922 by Ingels. An act to amend Section 
8714 of the Political Code, relating to a budget- 
ary system for counties and the levy of taxes 
therein. 


S. B. 987 by Hays. This is an act to add a new 
section to be numbered 4.3, relating to average 
daily attendance. 


Ss. B. 942 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. An act to amend Sections 
2.1412 and 2.1452 of the School Code, relating to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
State Librarian. 


Ss. B. 945 by Bush. Amends Sections 3,760, 
8.761 and 3.763. Also repeals Section 3.762, and 
repeals the act relating to course of study of 
elementary schools approved in 1929. This new 
section to be numbered 3.762, all relating to 
courses prescribed for elementary schools. 


Ss. B. 950 by Jesperson. Amends Section 6.2 
relating to powers of Boards of Trustees and 
City Boards of Education, to repair, furnish, rent 
or insure school property. 


S. B. 951 by Jesperson. Adds a new article to 
the School Code, providing for the insurance of 
any liability imposed upon school districts, and 
the officers, agents or employees of such school 
district. 


Ss. B. 952 by Jesperson. This is an act to 
equalize education costs in the state, and to 
provide other revenues for educational purposes 
from the levy and collection of taxes upon the 
incomes of individuals, estates, and trusts; to 
create and maintain an educational equalization 
fund, and to provide for the distribution of such 
funds to the counties, and cities and counties 
of the state for educational purposes. 


S. B. 1048 by Reindollar. Repeals Sections 
4.180 and 4.181 governing the expenditure of the 
county supervision fund, 


S. B. 1087 by Bush, Allen, Duval, Hays, Ingels, 
Moran and Swing. An act to amend Section 10 
of the Political Code, relating to holidays. 


S. B. 1108 by Sharkey. An act to repeal Sec- 
tions 2.1391 and 2.1398 of the School Code, to 
repeal Chapter IV of Part I of Division IV of 
said code, embracing Sections 4.60, 4.70, and 
4.71, and to repeal an act entitled “An act re- 
lating to the finances of the State Board of Edu- 
cation,” approved May 4, 1929, thereby abolish- 
ing the state school book fund, providing for the 
transfer of any moneys remaining therein to the 
general fund, and making an appropriation for 
the support of the textbook division. 


(*Copies of these bills have not yet been 
obtained from the State Printer.) 
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S. B. 1116 by Bush, Allen, Hays, Ingels, Duval, 
Moran and Swing. Amends certain sections and 
repeals the sections relating to maintenance of 
24-hour elementary schools. 


S. B. 1117 by Bush, Allen, Hays, Duval, Moran, 
Ingels and Swing. This is an act to abolish the 
Division of Research and Statistics in the De- 
partment of Education. 


S. B. 1118 by Allen, Bush, Hays, Ingels, Duval, 
Moran and Swing. Adds a new section to be 
numbered 5.94, relating to the state teachers 
colleges, in which summer sessions may be held. 


S. B. 1119 by Bush, Allen, Hays, Ingels, Duval, 
Moran and Swing. (Without reference to com- 
mittee.) Repeals Section 4.180 and amends Sec- 
tions 4.181 and 4.201, relating to county school 
supervision fund, and to the apportionment of 
all regular school funds. 


*S. B. 1131, 1132, 1133, 1134 by Bush, Allen, 
Duval, Swing, Hays, Ingels and Moran. Add new 
sections to the Political Code, relating to the 
State Department of Education. 


Assembly Bills 


A. B. 13 by Badham. An act to provide for the 
consolidation of all taxes, other than state taxes, 
the county tax officials; and to prohibit the levy 
of any tax within a county save by the county 
board of supervisors. 


A. B. 33 by Greene. Repeals the compulsory 
part time education law. 


A. B. 46 by Williamson. Adds a new section to 
read as follows: 

“6.744, It is unlawful to sell any merchandise 
on the property of any elementary or secondary 
school or State Teachers College. This section 
does not prohibit the establishment or mainte- 
nance of school cafeterias.” 


A. B. 201 by Morgan. Amends Section 3.291 and 


is a local measure. It allows a high school dis- 
trict which does not maintain its own high 
school to contract with a neighboring high school 
district for the education of its pupils. 


A. B. 267 by Woolwine. An act to abate sal- 
aries of state officers and employees in cases 
where such party receives a pension or retire- 
ment allowance from a political subdivision or 
municipal corporation. 


A. B. 304 by Greene. This is a revision of the 
part time compulsory education law and is prac- 
tically the same as S. B. 77 by Gordon. 


A. B. 336 by Boyle. Provides as follows: 

“Section 6.1. Boards of school trustees and city 
boards of education shall have power, and it 
shall be their duty to manage and control school 
property within their districts; provided, how- 
ever, that no commercial enterprises wherein 
goods, wares or merchandise are sold at retail or 
wholesale shall be permitted to be conducted or 
earried on in or upon school property actually 
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used for school purposes or in connection with 
school purposes. Nothing herein shall exclude 
the conduct of the cafeterias authorized by or 
in the School Code, and that in such cafeterias 
no goods, wares or merchandise shall be sold or 
served, except such as constitute food stuffs 
commonly sold in cafeterias.” 


A. B. 337 by Craig..Amends Sections 6.740 and 
6.771 and adds a new section numbered 6.744 
and repeals Sections 6.770 and 6.772 of the code 
relating to the use of school buildings and 
grounds. This bill requires a charge by school 
districts for the use of a school or grounds 
whenever the total cost of light, heat, janitor 
services or other expenses shall be in excess of 
$5.00 for the said use and unless an amount suf- 
ficient to cover such cost is paid in advance, the 
board of trustees shall not allow the use of the 
building. 


A. B. 347 by Woolwine. Amend Section 6.771 to 
require the board of trustees to place a charge 
for the use of school houses to cover all of the 
costs for lighting, heating, janitor services and 
other expenses whenever an entertainment is 
given where an admission fee is charged pro- 
viding the entertainment is not for school pur- 
poses. 


A. B. 350 by Lyons. Changes Section 2.1500 which 
provides that the superintendents association 
meeting shall be held annually and makes it 
held biennially in odd numbered years. It also 
changes 2.1501 which makes it mandatory upon 
school superintendents to attend, making it per- 
missive and changes 2.1502 which makes the 
payment of the expenses permissive instead of 
mandatory. It changes 2.1503 whereby city 
and district superintendents must be paid to 
permissive privilege by boards of trustees. 


A. B. 351 by Lyon. Changes Sections 5.630-5.634 
inclusive. This bill makes the high school prin- 
cipals convention a biennial instead of an an- 
nual affair to be held in even numbered years. 


In 5.634, having to do with expenses allowed 
by a board of trustees, the word “shall” is 
changed to “may.” 


A. B. 354 by Greene. Relates to teacher tenure 
and provides about as follows: (1) Teachers un- 
der tenure at the present time will retain their 
tenure rights. (2) Teachers who have not yet 
attained tenure may be elected, after the three- 
year probationary period, for either a 5- or 10- 
year term. (3) Election at the completion of the 
term will be for the same length as the previous 
service. (4) The 5- or 10-year provisions will be 
permissive appointments on the part of trustees. 


A. B. 356 by Greene. Raises the age of admis- 


sion of kindergarten children from 4% to 5 years 
of age. 


A. B. 358 by Field. An act to repeal the Cali- 
fornia Nautical School Act and to provide for 
the disposition of the property of said school, 
and declaring the urgency therefor. 


A. B. 395 by McBride. This eliminates all of 
Chapter III of Part III of Division V embracing 
Sections 5.500 to 5.521 inclusive, which is the 
entire teacher tenure law. 
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This bill was not referred to the Committee 


on Education but to the Committee on Teachers 
Colleges. 


A. B. 398 by Craig. Changes the number of 
school trustees in school districts from three to 


five and sets up the method by which such boards 
shall be elected. 


A. B. 451 by Cobb. An act to amend Sections 
5 and 9 of, and to add Section 10 to, an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of archi- 
tecture,” approved March 23, 1901, relating to 
the practice of architecture. 


A. B. 461 by Zion. This bill adds a new proviso 
to the present tenure law. It provides that any 
permanent employee shall continue as perma- 
nent until the age of 65 years has been attained 
and thereafter shall be eligible from year to 
year only, until attaining the age of 70, after 


which age he shall not be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 


A. B. 462 by Zion. This bill covers two phases 
of school procedure. First is a provision inserted 
into Section 2.1520 which allows school districts 
to subscribe to magazines or take membership 
in societies exclusively maintained for the pro- 
motion and advancement of public education 
through research and investigation. The ap- 
proval of the State Board of Education to the 
listing of such organizations has been removed 
and a provision inserted which makes it possi- 
ble for districts to join county or state organi- 
zations of school trustees and to pay a member- 
ship fee to such organization or organizations 
not to exceed $30 for any school year. 


The rest of the measure which takes up six 
pages is a revision of the state tenure law. It is 
too long to be outlined in this digest. It out- 
lines all of the procedure necessary to be taken 
for the dismissal of a permanent employee and 
among other things changes Section 5.404 by the 
elimination of the words “and fact.” 


A. B. 489 by Crist. Amends Sections 3.480, 3.481 
and 3.482. This bill is the same as Senate Bill 124 
by Hays. 


A. B. 490 by Crist. Repeals Sections 4.873 and 
4.894 relating to apportionment of state and 
county moneys to high school districts. 


A. B. 491 by Crist. Provides that no pupil 
shall be credited with more than one day’s at- 
tendance during any calendar day. This is the 
same as Senate Bill 123 by Hays. 


A. B. 495 by Riley. An act to amend Section 
472 of the Political Code, and to add a new sec- 
tion to said code, to be numbered 472a, relating 
to the powers, duties, and payment of the Attor- 
new General with respect to legal services for 
state departments, divisions, commissions, bu- 
reaus, boards, offices and institutions. 


A. B. 508 by Boyle. Amends Section 4.960 re- 
lating to school district bonds. It provides that 
school district bonds may be issued only for the 
purchasing of school lots; the building or pur- 
chasing of one or more school buildings, and the 
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acquisition of fixed permanent school equipment. 
It eliminates many of the provisions for which 
bonds may now be issued. 


A. B. 524 by Peterson. Repeals Sections 6.470 to 
6.477 inclusive concerning the purchase of school 
supplies for school districts. It further amends 
Section 6.478 to read as follows: 


“6.478. The county superintendent is hereby 
authorized, and it is hereby made the duty of 
said superintendent, to arrange with the county 
purchasing agent, if there be one, for the pur- 
chase of standard school supplies and equipment 
in accordance with the regulations of the county 
board of education and said purchasing agent is 
hereby directed by law to act in such capacity 
when so authorized. If there be ne purchasing 
agent for the county, all school supplies and 
equipment must be purchased in the same man- 
ner, and by the same officers, as other county 
supplies are purchased.” 


A. B. 347 by Williamson. Amends 5.520 to 
provide that school districts shall classify as 
substitute employees those persons employed in 
positions requiring certification qualifications 
who are employed from day to day to fill posi- 
tions of regularly employed persons absent from 
service, or who are employed to fill vacancies 
for a period not to exceed 60 days or who are 


employed in emergency or temporary schools or 
classes, 


A. B. 566 by Roland. Repeals Section 4.300 re- 


lating to the use of surplus funds of school dis- 
tricts. 


A. B. 567 by Roland. Adds a new article relat- 
ing to the formation, annexation, consolidation, 
unionization and changing of boundaries of 
school districts. 


Also provides that whenever a school district 
is formed, or territory annexed or boundaries 
changed, that the change shall not become effec- 
tive until the 1st of July, except that for assess- 
ing purposes, such formation, annexation, union 
or change of boundaries shall become effective 
on the Ist Monday of March next succeeding 
such formation. 


A. B. 568 by Roland. Amends Section 6.61 re- 
lating to contracts for the erection, addition to 
or alteration of school buildings and provides 
that no contract for building made by any gov- 
erning board of a school district contrary to the 
provisions of this section shall be valid. 


This is a clarification bill. 


A. B. 577 by McBride. Raises the a. d. a. re- 
quirement for school districts to come under the 
tenure provisions from 850 to 2500 pupils, and 
provides that even though there are more than 
2500 pupils permanent tenure may be optional 
with the board of trustees. 


A. B. 606 by Craig and Utt. This is an act to 
confirm and validate the boundaries of school 


districts, high school districts and junior college 
districts. 
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A. B. 615 by Craig and Utt. Validates the for- 
mation of junior college districts. 


A. B. 678 by Miss Miller. Repeals Section 4.353 


governing the amounts to be held for teachers 
salaries. 


A. B. 679 by Miss Miller. Adds a new section, 
6.6, prohibiting any city, county, or city and 
county from establishing districts or zones and 
prohibiting therein the use of property for pub- 
lic school purposes. 


A. B. 680 by Miss Miller. Amends Section 2.21 
to read as follows: 


“2.21. The attendance of pupils from a school 
district of any type and class which has con- 
tracted to have its children educated by another 
school district, as provided elsewhere in this 
code, shall be kept separate, and shall be cred- 
ited to the district in which such pupils reside, 
unless otherwise provided by contract.” 


A. B. 681 by Miss Miller. Amends Section 2.804 
to read as follows: 


“2.804. Members of boards of school trustees 
and city boards of education shall not be held 
personally liable for accidents nor for injuries 
to persons or property occurring upon the school 
premises, or in connection with school work or 
school business.” 


A. B. 682 by Miss Miller. Provides for the 
assessment of properties after the change of 
school district boundaries. 


A. B. 683 by Miss Miller. Repeals Section 2.801 
which relates to the liability of governing boards 
of school trustees for injuries to pupils. 


A. B. 684 by Miss Miller. Amends Sections 3.415 
and 3.416 allowing the boards of junior college 
districts to enter into contract for the education 
of pupils other than in their own home district. 


A. B. 685 by Miss Miller. Adds a number of 
new sections which direct the county superin- 
tendent of schools upon the request from a high 
school district to call an election to determine 
whether or not elementary schools in the high 
school district shall come under the control of 
the high school district. 


The bill also outlines procedure that shall be 
followed for the reorganization of the boards, 
the disposition of the property and the limits 
of tax rates which may be levied for the main- 
tenance of schools within the newly formed dis- 
tricts. 


A. B. 699 by Craig, Field and Knowland, relat- 
ing to the centralization in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, of all attorneys and legal advisors 
for state departments, 


A. B. 705 by Jones, relating to the super- 
vision and control of budgets. 


A. B. 723 by Woolwine. Amends Sections 4.320, 
4.321 and 4.322 and which have to do with the 
registering and payment of warrants. 


This bill also repeals Sections 4.323°to 4.334 
inclusive. 
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A. B. 734 by Hoffman. Repeals Sections 2.1460 
to 2.1469 inclusive. The sections repealed con- 
tain practically all of the law which confers 
upon the State Department of Education the 
right to select a director and maintain a depart- 
ment of schoolhouse planning. The bill further 
provides that after the elimination of the de- 
partment of schoolhouse planning, all records 
shall remain in the office and under the control 
of the Department of Education and all funds 
and appropriations for the department shall be 
abolished. 


A. B. 8083 by Clowdsley. This provides for 
the exchange of California teachers with teach- 
ers from foreign countries. It is a proposal in- 
troduced at the request of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 


A. B. 805 by Miss Miller. Provides that notice 
must be given by any employer to the school 
authorities when a minor leaves his employ- 
ment. 


A. B. 806 by Miss Miller. Requires a complete 
and careful examination and audit not less fre- 
quently than once in every three years of the 
books and records of every school district within 
the state. 


A. B. 811 by Mayo. Amends Sections 4.362, 
4.366, 4.370, 4.371, 4.373 and 4.383. Repeals Sec- 
tions 4.363, 4.364 and 4.365, and adds three new 
sections to be numbered 4.3638, 4.364 and 4.365, 
all relating to school district budgets. The 
time of the budget is put back 10 days. The 
notice of the hearing of the budget must be 
published twice instead of once and posted in a 
conspicuous place on a public school house. 

A. B. 812 by Mayo. Amends Sections 3.174, 
3.301, 3.302, and 3.306 relating to attendance of 
pupils in school districts other than those in 
which they reside. 


A. B. 838 by Chatters. Amends Section 1.76 
and adds two new sections to be numbered 1.72 
and 1.73-1 providing that in lieu of furnishing 
transportation to pupils attending elementary 
and secondary schools, the governing board may 
pay to the parents of each pupil transported, a 
sum not to exceed 25c per day for each day of 
actual school attendance; except that no parents 
or guardian shall receive more than 75c per day 
for all the children residing in the same house- 
hold and attending the elementary or secondary 
schools of the district. 


A. B. 845 by Zion. Repeals Chapter V of part 
III of Division V of the school code relating to 
teachers institutes. 


A. B. 869 by Scudder, relating to accounting, 
auditing, and budget control. 


A. B. 887 by O’Connor. An act providing for 
the regulation of private trade schools. 








A. B. 897 by Feigenbaum, Knowland, Alter, 
Cobb, Crist, Fisher, Cottrell, Bliss, Meeker, Phil- 
lips and Cronin. This proposal is 42 pages in 
length. It repeals certain sections of the code, 
amends ethers and enacts new sections relat- 
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ing to the government of school districts. This 
bill introduced by the California State Chamber 
of Commerce provides that “within sixty days 
from and after the date on which this article 
takes effect, all elementary school districts of 
whatsoever kind or class heretofore organized 
and existing, shall be merged and consolidated 
with and become a part of existing high school 
districts.” 


“Every high school district, .... existing on 
the date when this article takes effect, shall, 
subject to the provisions of this chapter, con- 
stitute and become the basis of a separate unit. 
Such unit shall constitute a school district and 
Shall comprise and embrace all elementary 
school districts of whatsoever kind or class 
merged and consolidated with such high school 
district, as hereinafter provided.” 


This proposal will have the effect of making 
each district of the state a new school district. 
It will consolidate the existing 3900 districts 
into about 400 high school districts. 


If enacted and signed this bill will remove 
the tenure rights of all teachers. County rural 
supervision will be eliminated by the act. 


A. B. 911 by Badham. Adds a new section 
numbered 6.231 to provide that a governing 
board may require a deposit for textbooks, 
locker keys, towels, band instruments and 
laboratory apparatus, such deposits to be re- 
turned at the end of the school term, after de- 
ducting whatever may be due by reason of loss 
or damage. 


A. B. 912 by Badham. Amends Section 6.3 to 
provide that boards of school trustees may con- 
struct pedestrian tunnels, sewers, and water 
pipes in any street when required for school 
purposes. 


A. B. 931 by Zion. Amends Sections 4.960 and 
4.975 all relating to school district bonds and 
the application of proceeds therefrom. (S. B. 
388, A. B. 509.) 


A. B. 940 by Wright. Repeals Section 5.44 re- 
lating to additional compensation for extension 
courses or summer school teaching performed 
by a faculty member of a state teachers college. 


A. B. 942 by Wright, relating to state teach- 
ers colleges. 


A. B. 944 by Wright, repeals Section 2.1420 
relating to the printing of the school laws. 


A. B. 949 by Cobb. Addn a new Section 3.401 
relating to tuition fees of students in junior 
colleges. 


A. B. 953 by Dempster. Amends Section 2.806, 
so as to provide that the district attorney shall 


act as attorney for school boards in case of 
suit. 























A. B. 954 by Dempster. Adds a new section 
numbered 2.991 which provides that any board 
ef education in any city school district having 
an average daily attendance of 1000 or more, 
may employ legal counsel. 
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A. B. 956 by O'Connor. Reduces the salary of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Sand the State Librarian to $3750 per year. 


A. B. 988 by Crist. Amends Section 4.770 to 
read as follows: — 

“4.770. One teacher unit shall be allowed to 
each elementary school district for each thirty- 
five or major fraction of thirty-five units of 
average daily attendance of pupils therein dur- 
ing the preceding school year. The term ‘major 
fraction’ as used in this section means eighteen 
or more units of average daily attendance.” 


A. B. 1081 by Brock. Amends Section 2.464 re- 
lating to annexation of elementary school dis- 
tricts on petition from a high school board. 

This bill limits the amounts that can be 
charged by a high school for the attendance of a 
pupil living in a district where there is no 
high school. 


A. B. 1047 by Dempster. This is a proposal to 
create a separate and distinct state university 
at Los Angeles to be known as “The California 
State University.” Under the direction of the 
separate Board of Regents there would be the 
following institutions: the State University at 
Los Angeles; State Teachers College at San 
Diego; State Teachers College at Santa Bar- 
bara; Citrus Experiment Station and Graduate 
School of Tropical Agriculture at Riverside; W. 
A. Clark, Junior, Estate, Library and Astro- 
nomical Observatory at Los Angeles; Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography at La Jolla; W. K. 


Kellogg Institute of Animal Husbandry at Po- 
mona. 


A. B. 1049 by Fisher. Amends Section 2.1370: 
to provide for the appointment of lay members 
only on the State Board of Education. 


A. B. 1078 by Latham. Amends Sections 4.371, 
4.378, 4.375, 4.376 and 4.377 and adds two new 
sections to be numbered 4.378 and 4.379, all re- 
lating to district taxes. 


Under this provision the 70c special building 
tax is reduced to 45c. The 30c special and kin- 
dergarten tax is eliminated and the maximum 
tax for any school district including the above 
45c shall be 60c. This would allow an addi- 
tional 15¢ for kindergarten and elementary 
schools combined providing the 45c had been re- 
quested for building purposes. It allows for an 
election in the district to be called for a cer- 
tain number of specifiéd years when the tax 
may be increased by a majority vote. 


A. B. 1079 by Latham. Provides for a cafeteria 
fund in school districts. 


A. B. 1080 by Latham. Adds new Sections 
4.280b to 4.284b inclusive, relating to revolving 
funds for warehouse stock. 


A. B. 1081 by Craig. Amends Section 5.750 re- 
lating to the payment of certificated employees 
during absence from their posifions. Eliminates 
the present 5- month provision and allows the 


board discretionary power in the payment of 
Sick leave. 
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A. B. 1127 by West. Provides for the marking 
of historical landmarks. 


A. B. 1142 by Meeker. Seeks to amend Sec- 
tions 5.160, 5.161 and 5.162 relating to teachers 
certificates. Specifies that high school certi- 
ficates shall authorize the holder to teach only 
in secondary schools; junior high school cer- 
tificates shall authorize the holders to teach 
in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades of any elemen- 
tary or secondary school in the county. 


A. B. 1155 by Williamson. 
hour elementary school. 


Eliminates the 24- 


A. B. 1203 by Lyon. Specifies fees and tuition 
for the first 2 years at the university, teachers 
colleges and junior colleges. The minimum 
charge shall be $50 per semester plus such addi- 
tional amounts as are required to cover one- 
half the cost per student for instruction and 
research. The minimum tuition fee per student 
for the last 2 years commonly known as upper 
division work, shall be $75 plus such additional 
charges for instruction and research. For pro- 
fessional and graduate work, a minimum fee of 
$100 per semester is proposed. 


A proportional tuition fee per semester shall 
be charged all part-time students enrolled in 
uniwersities, teachers colleges, junior colleges, 
and schools under the control of the univer- 
sity. (See Suzzallo report.) 


A. B. 1204 by Lyon. Establishes similar fees 
for the teachers colleges, as in A. B. 1203. 


A. B. 1205 by Lyon. Establishes similar fees 
for junior colleges and for high schools teach- 
ing junior college subjects, as in A. B. 1203. 


A. B. 1209 by Lyon. Requires the University 
of California to submit to the Governor bi- 
annually, a certified, complete, detailed, fiscal 
report. 


A. B. 1219 by Powers. Amends Sections 5.1 
and 5.2, changing the names of teachers col- 
leges to “State College.” This is the same as 
S. B. 167 by Hays. 


A. B. 1223 by Bowers, Powers, Bliss, Stream, 
Burns and Meeker. An act to amend Sections 
5.1, 5.2, 5.20, 5.21, 5.23, 5.25, 5.26, 5.40, 5.44, 
5.60, 5.62, 5.62, 5.70, 5.80, 5.84, 5.86, 5.87, 5.88, 
5.89, 5.90, 5.91, 5.92, 5.93, 5.100, 5.101, 5.102, 5.103, 
5.104, 5.105, 5.110, 5.112 of the School Code, and 
to repeal Article II of Chapter I of Part I of 
Division V thereof embracing Section 5.10, all 
relating to the organization, government, and 
control of state teachers colleges. 


A. B. 1229 by Badham. This is the tenure bill 
prepared by the Trustees Association ef South- 
ern California. A number of modifications have 
been made in the present tenure law and addi- 
tional procedure for the dismissal of a perma- 
nent teacher is outlined. 


A. B. 1248 by Turner. Amends Sections 2.801. 
2.802 and 2.805, and repeals Section 2.804 relat- 
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ing to the liability of school districts and mem- 
bers of governing boards thereof. 


This relieves boards from liability for injury 
to persons or students. It also provides that the 
district attorney shall defend the school district 
in any suit brought against the district. 


A. B. 1276 by Bowers and Powers. Amends 
Sections 5.120, 5.133, 5.134, 5.180, 5.181, 5.182 and 
5.540 relating to the granting of teachers creden- 
tials and certificates. 


A. B. 1282 by Patterson. Relates to the travel- 
ing expenses of county superintendents of 
schools; provides that they shall be the same as 
the sheriff of the county. 


A. B. 1314 by Crowley. Amends Sections 4.200, 
4.210 and 4.773. This has to do with the allot- 
ment of district funds. It also provides in 4.773 
that the allowance for rural supervision must 
be on the demand of a majority of the board of 
supervisors, acting on the request of the county 
superintendent of schools. 


A. B. 1330 by Dempster. Provides for super- 
vision, limitation and control of budgets. 


A. B. 1368 by Alter. Amends Sections 4.161 
and 4.190 relating to county elementary school 
funds. 


Provides for the transferring of any unen- 
cumbered balances, in computing the next year’s 
school funds, 


A. B. 1379 by Feigenbaum. Amends Section 


5.405 relating to the employment of persons by 


school authorities. Provides for the residence 
of certificated employees within the city limits 
of chartered cities. 


A. B. 1404 by Greene. Amends Sections 2.170, 
3.302 and 3.306, and adds three new sections, 
all relating to attendance of pupils attending 
school in school districts other than in the dis- 
trict in which they reside. 


A. B. 1418 by Meehan. An act to require main- 
tenance of proper facilities in buildings used for 
purposes of public assembly or for school pur- 
poses. 


A. B. 1425 by Evans. Amends Section 2.160 
to provide that two contiguous elementary school 
districts may unite whenever a petition, signed 
by a majority of the heads of families in the 
district having the smaller number of pupils in 
a. d. a. together with the written consent of 
the board of trustees of the other district shall 
be presented to the superintendent of schools. 


A. B. 1462 by Williamson. Amends Section 
5.405 to provide that “nothing in this part shall 
be construed te be subordinate to any pro- 
visions concerning employees of school districts 
contained in the charter of any city, county or 
city and county.” 


A. B. 1463 by Williamson. Amends Section 
5.650 so that certificated employees may not se- 
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cure permanency in both a day and an evening 
school at the same time. 


A. B. 1464 by Williamson. Amends Section 
5.510 to provide that boards of education shal] 
classify as probationary employees, those per- 
sons employed in positions who have not been 
classified as permanent or substitute employees, 


A. B. 1465 by Williamson. Amends Section 
5.520 relating to substitute employees, by strik- 
ing out the last 32 words of the section, so that 
the section now reads “Board of school trus- 
tees, and city, and city and county boards of 
education shall have power and it shall be their 
duty to classify as substitute employees those 
persons employed in positions requiring certifi- 
cation qualifications from day to day.” 


A. B. 1466 by Williamson. Repeals Section 
5.521 relating to temporary employees of school 
districts. 


A. B. 1467 by Williamson. Amends Section 
5.736 to read as follows: compensation of em- 
ployees of school districts. The words “uniform 
allowance may be made in any schedule of 
salaries for years of training and for years of 
service” are stricken from this section. 


A. B. 1468 by Williamson. Amends Section 
5.736 to read as follows: “When credit is allowed 
for training or experience to any class of em- 
ployees of school districts, the method of giving 
such credit shall apply uniformly to all teachers 
within such class.” 


A. B. 1469 by Williamson. Amends Section 
5.743 relating to payment of salaries of em- 
Ployees of school districts when school is not 
opened during the month of July. 


A. B. 1470 by Williamson. Repeals Section 
5.745 relating to payment of salaries of em- 
ployees of school districts. 


A. B. 1471 by Williamson. Amends Section 
5.750 relating to payment of salaries of em- 
ployees of school districts, so that “no employees 
shall be allowed more than a total of six school 
months of absence credit under the provisions 
of this section during any three consecutive 
school years.” 


A. B. 1533 by Roland. Amends Sections 6.470- 
79 inclusive, all relating to the purchase of 
apparatus and supplies for school districts. 


A. B. 1553 by Robinson. Amends Section 3.330 
and 3.331 relating to the attendance of high 
school pupils residing in California upon high 
schools in adjoining states. 


A. B. 1588 by Brock. Adds a new section 
which defines the word pupil as “Pupils within 
the meaning of any provision of this cede shall 
mean only those persons under the age of 21 
years,” 


A. B. 1620 by Patterson. An act to amend 
Sections 1, 2 and 3 of an act entitled “An act 
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relating to the liability in damages of the offi- 
cers of districts, ete., for injuries to persons or 
property resulting from defects and dangers in 
public streets, highways, bridges, buildings, 
work or property, prescribing the duties of pub- 
lic officers. 


A. B. 1632 by Patterson. Amends Section 
1714% of the Civil Code, authorizing the issuance 
of insurance covering liability. 


A. B. 1741 by Turner. Amends Sections 2.801 
and 2.804 of the School Code, releasing trustees 
of school districts for liabilities for injuries to 
school children. 


A. B. 1744 by Miss Miller. Adds new section 
to the Code to provide for the payment of past 
due bonds and interest by school districts. 


A. B. 1747 by Bliss. An act to authorize and 
empower the State Director of Education, with 
the approval of the State Director of Finance, 
to sell and convey the lands and buildings now 
being used by the State Teachers College of 
Santa Barbara, and from the proceeds of such 
sale to improve the site for said school, acquired 
by the state in 1932, to erect and construct upon 
such site buildings and other structures and im- 
provements necessary and proper for said 
school, to purchase furniture, fixtures, apparatus, 
and other things necessary for said school, and 
to rent such temporary buildings and grounds 
as may be necessary for the use of said school 
until the completion of the new school buildings. 


A. B. 1765 and 1766 by Alter, Bliss, Boyle, 
Brock, Cassidy, Cottrell, Craig, Crist, Crowley, 
Dempster, Fisher, Frazier, Gilmore, Hoffman, 
Hunt, Kallam, King, Lyon, McBride, Martin, 
Mayo, Meehan, Meeker, Patterson, Phillips, 
Powers, Roberts, Roland, Ross, Scudder, Turner, 
Utt, West, Woolwine, Wright and Zion. These 
bills cover Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 
68, and correspond to Senate Bills No. 729 and 
No. 730, which provide for a new system of taxa- 
tion and a new plan of state school support. 


A. B. 1770 by Morgan. An act to add a new 
section to the School Code to be numbered 1.3, 
relating to fees and rates of tuition of non-resi- 
dent students enrolled in junior college courses 
of study, junior colleges of state teachers col- 
leges. 


A. B, 1773 by Fisher. An act to amend Sec- 
tion 1 of an act entitled “An act relating to 
the liability in damages of municipalities, coun- 
ties, cities and counties and school districts, 
prescribes the duties of the officers thereof in 
such cases, and authorizes such public or quasi 
public corporations to take out and pay for in- 
surance to protect them against such liability.” 


A. B. 1774 by Fisher. An act to amend Sec- 
tion 2 of an act entitled “An act limiting the 
liability of supervisors, city trustées, city coun- 
cils, boards of education and school trustees, 
and making counties, municipalities and school 
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districts liable for the negligence of their re- 
spective officers in certain instances and pro- 
viding for the payment of costs of actions in 
certain instances,” 


A. B. 1801 by Clowdsley. This is an act to 
give power to the State Director of Education 
and the State Director of Finance to limit the 
enrollment in the various teacher colleges of 
California. 


A. B. 1808, 1804 by Gilmore, relating to sale of 
liquor within 1% miles of any university. 


A. B. 1806 by Miss Miller. This is a consolida- 
tion bill, which would allow the county super- 
intendent of schools, upon the request of the 
board of education of the high school district, 
to call an election for the consolidation or union- 
ization of all the schools within the union high 
school district. It provides that all of the dis- 
tricts which vote in favor of the unionization 
shall become part of the high school district 
for all purposes, both elementary and second- 
ary. Any district which votes adversely shall 
be excluded from the high school district and 
shall continue in operation as an elementary 
district alone; it may then be free to ask for 
admission as a part of the same or any other 
high school district for high school district pur- 
poses. 


A. B. 1831 by Roberts. This is an act to pro- 
vide for the observance of “Citizenship Day.” 


A. B. 1842 by Roberfs. Repeals certain sec- 
tions relating to special classes for the educa- 
tion of children of migratory laborers. 


A. B. 1843 by Roberts. Amends Section 4.84 to 
limit amount which can be used by the govern- 
ment for the vocational education fund. 


A. B. 1844 by Roberts. Amends Section 4.85 
and repeals Section 4.91, relating to the voca- 
tional education fund. 


A. B. 1851 by Frazier. Amends Section 2253 of 
the Political Code relating to limitation of en- 
rollment of pupils in the California school for 
the blind. 


A. B. 1852 by Frazier. Amends Section 2238 of 
the Political Code relating to the limitation of 
enrollment of pupils in the California school for 
the deaf. 


A. B. 1888 by Lyon. An act to amend Section 
3714 of the Political Code, relating to county 
and district and county expenditures. 


A. B. 1906 by Powers and Meeker. Adds a new 
section to the School Code to be numbered 5.27, 
relating to co-operative stores on the campuses 
of the State Teachers Colleges; provides that 
the Director of Education may rent space in the 
buildings of State Teachers Colleges, not needed 
for other authorized purposes, to any organiza- 
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tion composed entirely of students attending the 
college, for a students store for the sale of 
materials and supplies required by the students 
in the classes of the college; the Director of 
Education shall fix a reasonable rental therefor. 


A. B. 1908 by Powers. An act to provide for 
the supervision, control and review of tax levies, 
budgets and indebtedness of counties, cities and 
counties, cities, school districts, special districts, 
and other political subdivisions of this state, 
and defining the powers and duties of the State 
Board of Equalization with respect thereto. 


A. B. 1916 by Phillips. An act to repeal Se-- 
tions 5.680 to 5.713, inclusive, relating to dis- 
missal of school employees. 


A. BH. 1917 by Phillips. Repeals Sections 5.650 
to 5.665, inclusive, and to add new sections to 
be numbered 5.650 to 5.658, inclusive, relating to 
dismissal of school employees. 


A. B. 1918 by Phillips. Repeals Sections 5.500 
to 5.521, inclusive, relating to classification of 
persons in positions requiring certification quali- 
fications, 


A. B. 1919 by Phillips. Adds new Sections 
5.660 to 5.662, inclusive, relating to dismissal of 
school employees. 


A. B. 1920 by Phillips. Repeals Sections 5.400 
to 5.407, inclusive, and adds new sections to be 
numbered 5.400 to 5.406, inclusive, all relating to 
employment of school employees. 

A. B. 


1994 by Patterson. Amends Sections 


4.270 and 4.271, and 4.274, and 4.275, relating to 
junior colleges. 


A. B. 2050 by Williamson and Maloney. Amends 
Section 5.750 relating to payment of salaries to 
certificated employees. 


A. Fi. 2146 by Peterson. Adds new Sections 
2.690 to 2.699, both inclusive, relating to the 
annexiution of territory to junior college dis- 
tricts. 


A. B. 2147 by Peterson. Amends Sections 2.873, 
2.874, 2.913, 2.1058 and 2.1142 of the School Code, 
relating to school elections. 


A. B. 2221 by Nielsen. An act to add a new 
section to be numbered 2a and to amend the 
title of an act entitled “An act limiting the 
liability of supervisors, city trustees, city coun- 
cils, board of education and school trustees, and 
making: counties, municipalities and school dis- 
tricts liable for the negligence of their respec- 
tive officers in certain instances and providing 
for the payment of costs of actions in certain 
instances,” approved June 13, 1923, as amended, 
relating to joint liability of property owners 
for injuries from defective sidewalks. 


A. B. 2278 by Frazier. Repeals Sections 4.960 
to 4.1044, inclusive, and adds new part to divis- 
ion IV of said code, to be numbered V, relating 
to issuance of county bonds for school purposes. 


A. B. 2291 by Cronin. Adds Sections 2.1471 to 
2.1473, inclusive, relating to the State Commis- 
sion for the Blind. 
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A. B. 2206 by Bliss. An act to regulate ap- 
pointment of county employees. 


A. B. 2306 by Scudder. This reduces the Tic 
tax for elementary purposes to 50c; the 30c spe- 
cial district tax to 20c; and provides that with 
the consent of the County Board of Review this 
latter amount may be raised to 30c; it also pro- 
vides that when the elementary school district 
tax is in connection with the kindergarten tax, 
the maximum amount that may be levied shall 
be 40c; this apparently allows 20c for kinder- 
garten. For any high school district the maxi- 
mum shall be 50c, except that with the consent 
of the Board of Review the tax may be raised, 
but shall not exceed 75c. The junior college tax 
is reduced from 50c to 40c, but may be raised 
by the Board of Review to 50c. 


A. B. 2307 by Scudder. Provides that if at the 
end of any school year there is an unappro- 
priated balance in the county elementary school 
supervision fund, the county superintendent of 
schools shall draw his warrant in favor of the 
State Treasurer for an amount equal to one- 
half of said balance, and the State Treasurer 
shall deposit said amount in the state treasury, 
to the account of the state school fund; the 
county superintendent of schools shall deposit 
the remaining one-half of said balance to the 
county elementary school fund. 


A. B. 2308 by Scudder. This bill makes it 
mandatory upon the county board of education 
to list all standard school supplies and equip- 
ment, and to advertise for bids for the purchase 
of same. Upon entering into a contract for this 
equipment, every school district of every type or 
class, in the county, shall be required to pur- 
chase its school supplies through the county 
superintendent of schools. It also provides for 
a revolving fund to be held by the county sup- 
erintendent of schools, so that the elementary, 
and high schools and junior colleges under his 
jurisdiction may purchase the same and secur? 
them for immediate use. 


*” ~ * 


National Recreation Association—Western Di- 
vision Conference at Monterey, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 20-22. 
Headquarters, Hotel San Car- 
los. General theme, “The Chal- 
lenge of the Larger Leisure.” 
Topics for Round Table Dis- 
cussion—Capital outlays for 
creating jobs; Recreation pro- 
gram for the unemployed: 
maintaining staff efficiency 
under present conditions; Con- 
solidations, gains and losses; 
Democratizing community 
arts; Expanding service with 
reduced budgets. 


The Conference brings to- 
gether volunteer and profes- 
sional Recreation workers 
from some thirty cities in the 
11 Western States.—George W. 
Braden, 209 Ledyard Building, Pasadena. 


E. L. Van Dellen is 
superintendent of 
Ventura Schools 
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An Electrical Game 


Stimulates Learning of Case in Printing 


LesLtie V. Russet, Printing Instructor 
Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco 


ODERN pedagogy features the 
M raining of children through vari- 
ous processes of motivation. To make a 
game of learning is the aim of practical 
education. As long as the work is moti- 
vated in some worthwhile manner, the 
child forgets that he is in school and be- 
comes enthusiastic over the spirit of the 
game. 


With this in mind and due to the diffi- 
culties encountered by beginning pupils 
in the early stages of the work, I have worked 
up a mechanical device for motivating the work 
in printing. In the course in printing, the junior 
high school boy or girl must first learn the 
“case’—a really difficult and tedious proposition. 


The type used in printing is arranged in com- 
partments in a case with no labeling to guide 
the student. The arrangement is not alphabet- 
ically but, rather, that of usage; the most com- 
monly used letters of type being handiest, like 
the keys of a typewriter. The beginning stu- 
dent is given a chart to show the arrangement 
of the case and must memorize the locations. 


Realizing the difficulty encountered in learn- 
ing the case I devised a plan whereby the work 
could be stimulated. Using the idea of the elec- 
trical questionnaire, an electrically-operated case 
was constructed, that made a game out of what 
was formerly a task. 


An ordinary California job case was taken and 
brass upholstery tacks were driven through the 
bottom of each compartment. A panel was 
added to the top of the case and on this panel 
the letters were named; a tack was driven 
through each letter and through the panel. 

A wire then connected the compartment tack 
with the tack of the corresponding letter on the 
panel. By using an automobile running-board 
light and auto-globes and by running ‘the cur- 
rent through a bell ringing transformer, the 
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This shows how the ‘‘game”’ is played 


current was reduced to 6-10 volts and the 
arrangement was plugged in a floor plug. 

Each student, after briefly studying the case 
arrangement, goes to the electrically-operated 
case at intervals to check his ability. By mak- 
ing contact with the brass tack, signifying the 
letter “a,” he may contact the tack in compart- 
ment “a” and the light will show his success. 
Of course, if he is unsuccessful, he must 
maneuver among the compartments until he 
successfully makes the contact that lights the 
auto-light. 


I have found it difficult to keep the boys away 
from the electrically-operated case as they are 
so enthusiastic to try their skill. It is an ex- 
cellent testing device in as much as the instruc- 
tor need only ask the boy to find a compart- 
ment and his success will be quickly seen. The 
printing classes at Aptos junior high school are 
filled to capacity now that the students find that 
“work is play.” 

* * * 

Night Letter and Weekly News Bulletin is an 
attractive publication issued weekly during the 
school term by the San Jose City Department of 
Adult Education. D. L. MacKaye is director of 


the department, which is under Walter L. Bach- 
rodt, City Superintendent of Schools. 


x * * 


EACHERS may obtain Junior Audubon 
"te material and extra leaflets or cards 
from Helen S. Pratt, 2451 Ridge View Avenue, 

Eagle Rock. Miss Pratt is the 
Junior Audubon field agent 
for California, and handles 
Audubon supplies for the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

A limited number of speak- 
ing engagements may be se- 
cured upon request. 
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Getting Acquainted With 
the Warblers 


Inez MEapeER, Oakland 


OME day a little yellow bird will come 
& tilting through the bushes to peer curiously 
at you. As he tips his head a square crown 
patch of black velvet will become visible and 
you will know you have made the acquaintance 
of the Pileolated Warbler—one of the liveliest 
of the family and measuring 4% inches from 
the tip of his pointed bill to the end of his ener- 
getic tail. 

The first warbler unmistakably identified will 
prove a key to a fascinating little kingdom 
through which flit bits of green and gold in an 
endless variety of color combinations and pat- 
terns. They will attract you by their bright 
plumage, tease you with elusive manners, and 
charm you with sprightly personalities. 

Where will you look for them? In trees and 
bushes bordering water courses, in cone bearing 
trees of the mountains or the scrubby growth 
on warm hillsides, even in city parks and gar- 
dens. 

How large are they? Smaller, most of them, 
than the english or house sparrow. 

What colors identify them? Usually yellow 
or yellow-green trimmed with black or grey. 

What are their habits and manners? This is 
a helpful question. What a bird is doing and 
how he does it furnish valuable aids in naming 
him. Warblers are exceedingly lively, fast- 
moving little wood-sprites, darting through trees 
and thickets with seldom a quiet moment. 

Preferring a diet of in- 
sects, as his fine sharp bill 
tells you, the warbler, among 
leaves, buds, and twigs, bus- 
ily gleans aphis and other 
small insects and their eggs, 
food so tiny and well-hidden 
as to be overlooked by many 
birds. 

No complaints are ever 
issued against him, his resi- 
dence in a city garden or on 
a farm is entirely beneficial 
to the owner of either, who 
is often completely unaware 
of his presence. 


As the feathered mite 
searches for food, he pauses 
occasionally to sing joyous 
notes to the little mate 
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brooding her eggs in their neatly woven cup of 
grass fibres. Each species has its individual 
song,—not a warble as one might expect, but a 
short strain—perhaps seven or eight syllables 
—uttered with energy and decision, often with 
not a little sweetness. All use a call or alarm 
note, resembling “whit” or “chip.” To the prac- 
ticed ear both song and call note indicate the 
bird’s name. 


EARLY all warblers are migratory in 

habits, some traveling unbelievable dis- 
tances from summer nesting sites to winter 
feeding grounds in southern United States and 
Mexico, even in central and south America. 
Eastern species flock for migration so that one, 
entering the autumn woods, may find every 
tree suddenly decked with golden ornaments. 
In California, migration often occurs vertically, 
that is from one altitude to another. 


American wood warblers are strictly of the 
New World, and in number of species, in the 
United States, probably rank second only to 
the sparrows. Ten kinds are found rather com- 
monly within California’s borders,—six others 
are present in restricted localities or have been 
reported as uncommon or rare visitants. Of 
course, not all the common species may be seen 


‘in one spot, though, in the summer in the high 


Sierras, eight varieties may sometimes be named 
without quitting a single location. 


The commonest warbler of the winter days 
almost throughout California is the Audubon— 
dressed in brownish gray with yellow markings 
that vary in individuals but with one lemon- 
yellow spot always distinguishable on the lower 
back just above the tail, an area which in bird 


nomenclature 
rump. 


is called the 


The same bird in the June 
Sierras is a flashing jewel in 
black, gold and gray but 
with the same yellow spot 
identifying him. His lady— 
like most warbler wives— 
wears much the same pat- 
tern but in grayer, duller 
hues, appearing more as he 
did in his quiet winter suit. 


Locate a spot some day 
among bushes near a quiet 
brook and conceal yourself. 
Then quietly watch and 
listen. Your feathered visit- 
ors may be few, but if you 
meet one warbler you will 
have gained a friend. 
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Athletics and Character Building 


- Harry A. Swart, Head of Department of Physical Education 
South Pasadena High School 


ODERN ttrends in education are to- 

ward more emphasis on character edu- 

cation. The last National Education 
Association year-book is a volume devoted to 
this subject. Prominent educators state that our 
schools must recognize the fundamental impor- 
tance of character teaching. 

No longer are schools, particularly of second- 
ary standing (high schools), merely to be fac- 
tories turning out pupils who have learned a 
few definite required facts by the memory 
method. Stress in modern education is being 
properly placed upon the individual’s character 
make-up, upon his personality. 

And it has been learned through years of 
observation that in the field of athletics lies the 
greatest opportunity to mold character. It is a 
basic psychological fact that no learning takes 
place unless action of some kind occurs. 

On the athletic field rich opportunity is 
afforded for such activity as will build up what 
is termed “character.” 

But boys and girls cannot best educate them- 
selves in character without assistance. Organ- 
ized, supervised instruction is necessary. 

Coaches and_ instructors 
who in themselves exemplify 
the desirable character traits 
should be the ones to edu- 
cate the youngsters; they 
must also possess, not only 
the knowledge of how to 
teach, but the intuitive grasp 
of situations which enables 
one to make vital points in 
character education. 

Preaching will not gain 
the goal. The moral instruc- 
tion must be not obvious or 
the greatest benefit will not 
be attained. 

For example: merely to 
tell a boy that co-operation 
is an asset he must acquire 
in order to succeed in life is 
inadequate, but to show him 
on the football field how he 
can team up with another 
player for the purpose of 
blocking out an opponent 


that the ball carrier may carry the ball for a 
gain is a real lesson in co-operation. The boy 
may not recognize it as such at the time but he 
will get the mental stimulus from his “co-opera- 
tive” act. 

Athletics create good sportsmanship between 
individuals. It need hardly be necessary to 
state that sportsmanship is one of the goals 
sought for our children. If the basic funda- 
mentals of good sportsmanship can be incul- 
cated in the growing boy his whole life will be 
enriched just to the extent he can carry over 
this trait. 

By nature boys are not sporting; they are 
savage little animals, eager to possess, eager to 
dispossess, anxious to beat the other boy any- 
way, anyhow. Through athletics and a proper 
home environment they are taught the higher 
moral values. The Golden Rule policy! To 
give and take! To become tolerant! 

The schools are gradually evolving an educa- 
tional process whereby there shall be no fail- 
ures. Every pupil will be successful in that he 
will have acquired the highest type of character 
education of which he is capable. 


The round-up was a vital educational experience of fascinating interest to young folks 


in early Western days 
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Radio in the School Program 


Exuis G. Ruope, Principal, Tracy Union High School 


ADIO of today offers a wonderful variety 
of entertainment and instruction. Hav- 
ing long since outgrown its role as an 

interesting phenomenon, it has taken its place 
with screen and daily newspaper in influencing 
public thought. 


School people throughout the country are be- 


ginning to be interested in its possibilities in 
education. The value of radio in this field is a 
much discussed subject. However, it is gener- 
ally agreed that radio is, in all probability, the 
most effective agency yet devised for informal 
education. 


The value of radio as a medium for formal 
classroom instruction is a moot question. Some 
have gone so far as to predict the passing of the 
classroom teacher, and in her place the voice of 
the master-teacher over the radio, teaching 
master lessons. Much has been accomplished by 
radio as a teaching device, but the probability 
is that the day is far distant when the living 
personality of the classroom teacher will be 
supplemented by the radio voice and the tele- 
vision personality of a master-teacher. 


Radio broadcasts are used more extensively 
in the schools of the East and Middle West than 
on the Pacific Coast. One reason for this is that 
more educational programs have been available 
in the East. Each year, however, more of these 
programs are available over a nation-wide hook- 
up. Electrical transcription also promises to be 
a means of making educational programs avail- 
able at less expense. 


California Schools Need Equipment 


Another reason for more extensive use of 
radio broadcasts in the schools of the East is 
that many of the schools are equipped with 
facilities for announcing programs to the vari- 
ous rooms. At present very few schools in 
California have such facilities. While a public 
address system is the ideal arrangement for an- 
nouncing programs to various rooms, schools 
without such facilities will find that small port- 
able radios will answer the purpose. 


For the last year and a half at Tracy Union 
High School we have been experimenting with 
various educational programs which are an- 
nounced from the office to the various rooms 


by our public address system. It is a new teach- 
ing device for the classroom teacher, and she is 
somewhat reluctant to give up any of her reci- 
tation period to these various programs unless 
they have exceptional merit and fit in directly 
with the class work. Our teachers have tried 
out numerous programs, many of which have 
not been worthwhile. 


Radio Regular Class Work 


On the other hand, a number of the programs 
have been found to give such valuable aid to 
classroom teaching that they have become a 
regular part of the class work. Examples of 
such programs are those of Dr. Tully Knoles 
in “World Political Events,” for social classes; 
the Radio Guild plays for dramatic classes; and 
the University of California programs on voca- 
tions for classes in that subject. 


It is interesting to note that we have found 
that radio music promotes better work in 
classes. This seems to be particularly true in 
art and sewing. These teachers report that 
students do less talking to each other and ac- 
complish more work when soft music is played. 

To administer radio education properly in the 
school, it is necessary to provide the teachers 
with outlines giving the various educational 
programs available. It is also advisable to pro- 
vide them with the entire series of programs in 
advance, in order that interest may be stimu- 
lated and the class be prepared for the forth- 
coming broadcast—for example, such as plays 
given by the Radio Guild. 


In addition, it has been found advisable to 
remind the teachers daily of the programs for 
that day as they often become so absorbed in 
the regular lesson that they forget the broad- 
cast they had planned to hear. All of this takes 
more time than many principals can afford to 
give. However, in our own case, we feel that 
the results have justified the effort expended. 


Teachers and administrators in California 
should be quick to grasp this opportunity for 
classroom instruction. Their interest will in 
turn not only encourage the broadcasting com- 
panies to produce more broadcasts suitable for 
classroom use, but will also stimulate our own 
universities and colleges to widen their educa- 
tional field to include this new school of the air. 
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Lists of Programs and Bookiets 


The following lists of programs and booklets 
will be found very useful for the classroom 
teacher. ‘ 

American School of the Air, Teachers Man- 
ual and Classroom Guide. This illustrated man- 
ual contains 80 pages and is sent free by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Dr. William Bagley and an 
imposing list of educators, including the Secre- 


tary of the Interior and the United States Com- 


missioner of Education, collaborated in the pro- 
duction of this work, outlining a series of ex- 
cellent programs graded for elementary and 
high school use. 

Monthly Bulletin, National Broadcasting 
Company. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, publishes a 
free monthly bulletin which lists and gives com- 
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for this excellent leaflet. It is to be hoped that 
in the future the Radio Weekly will include a 
digest of all educational programs on the coast. 

Standard School Broadcast is a booklet cov- 
ering elementary and advanced musical appre- 
ciation programs. An excellent booklet. Avail- 
able from the Standard Oil Company for the 
asking. 

Listeners Handbook covering the “Economics 
Series” and “Your Government Series” is for 
sale by the University of Chicago Press at a 
nominal price. 

Radio Magazines. Several are published. How- 
ever, they are of little use in finding educational 
programs and are not always accurate in the 
programs listed. 

Daily Newspapers. One should make it a 
practice to glance over announcements of radio 
programs in the daily newspapers. Special fea- 
tures of great interest come over the radio 


Public announcer system used in connection with athletic sports and rallies at Tracy Union High School 


ments on its numerous programs. This com- 
pany also publishes a sixty-two page manual 
covering Walter Damrosch’s Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour which will be sent free upon request. 
The Music Appreciation Hour is the best known 
of the national school broadcasts. 

Radio Weekly, published by the University 
of California and edited by Hale Sparks, is sent 
free to schools. This is a four-page leaflet list- 
ing the programs given by the University of 
California. The university is to be commended 


from day to day which are not included in the 
regular or weekly programs. 

From these various sources and by writing 
to the local stations or the organization spon- 
soring the programs one can get a list of pro- 
grams for a month or more in advance. 


Classification and Comment 


The following classification and comment is 
an attempt to evaluate some of the more im- 
portant educational programs now offered: 
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Pacific Coast Educational Radio Programs for March, 1933 


Mondays 


:00 a.m. The Fundamentals of Music. University of California 

715 a.m. Art Talks. Helen Barker, Art Lecturer, De Young Museum 
00 noon c C. B.S. American School of the Air—History — 

:00 p.m. Radio Guild Plays 

730 p.m. Bertram Bronson—Lectures on Psychiatry 

:30 p.m. Makers of History 

:00 p.m. A National Radio Forum from Washington, D. C. 


ak ee eR OO 


Tuesdays 


The United States and Her Neighbors 

c. B. S. American School of the Air—Geography, Music 
Agricultural Program. University of California 

Mrs. M. C. Sloss, Classical Verse Readings 

You and Your Government. National Advisory oes. on Radio 
Alexander Schreiner, famous organist, in concert, U. 


“YArnwwnwre © 


Wednesdays 


Vocations, Engineering, Transporting, Education, Politics. U. C. 
President Tully Knoles. World Political Events 

Westminster Choir. World’s Great Vocal Classics 

Cc. B. S. American School of the Air—Literature Grades and H. S. 
Programs on Subjects of Current Interest. Univ. of California 
Angelo Patri. Your Child 


Thursdays 


Studies in Human Georgraphy. University of California 

Standard School Broadcast. Music Appreciation 

Cc. B. S. Air School. American Museum of Natural History 

c. B. S. Air School. Around the World in Music. Stories of 
Youth and Power—Grades 4-6 

Shakespeare. University of California Players 

Agricultural Program. University of California 

Psychology of Human Behavior, Dr. Stoltz, Dr. Dickson 

Standard Symphony Hour 


Fridays . 


Music Appreciation Hour—Walter Damrosch 

Prehistoric California. University of California 

Magic of Speech by Vida Sutton, N. B. C. Program from N., Y. 
Cc. B. S. Air School. Elementary Science, Intermediate Grades 
C. B. S. Air School. Dr. Fleischer, Current Events 
Commonwealth Club Luncheon. Talks by outstanding men 


Saturdays 


KPO Man and Mathematics—University of California 
KPO Western Agriculture 
KPO The Economic World Today. National Advisory Council 
KPO Education at the Crossroads by California State Department 
of Education 
KFRC Public Affairs Institute C. B. S. 


Sundays 


12:00- 2:00 p.m. New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
1:30- 2:00 p.m. Youth Conference on Vocations. Dr. Poling 
3:30- 4: 20 p. Our American Schools. Florence Hale N. E. A. Programs 
4:00- Pp. The World’s Business. Dr. Julius Klein 
4:00- Pp. Community Forum 
4:30- 5: p. Great Moments in History 
8:15- Dp. Angelo Patri. Your Child 
8:15- Dp. Wonders of the Sky by Henry M. Hyde 
9:00- Pp. Readers’ Guide. Book Reviews by Joseph H. Jackson 
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In Music, there are probably more programs 
offered than in any other subject; in fact mu- 
sical programs are without end. One of the most 
interesting school broadcasts is the Standard 
School Music Appreciation Hour sponsored by 
the Standard Oil Company of California. Two 
series, elementary and advanced, are broadcasted 


every Thursday from 11:00 to 11:45 a. m. This: 


program prepares school children to listen to 
the symphony concert broadcast in the evening. 
This has been on the air for several years and 
is said to be the only commercially sponsored 
school-program in this country. 
manual is available. 


A teacher’s 


The Music Appreciation Hour, Fridays, 8:00 
to 9:00 o’clock, conducted by Walter Damrosch, 
is the best known of the national programs for 
schools. However, the hour is too early for 
schools on the Pacific Coast. The programs are 
graded for elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges. On Thursday the American School 
of the Air offers “Around the World in Music” 
for grades from four to six. 


In Social Science, the outstanding program is 
“World Political Events” on Wednesdays, 11:00 
to 11:30 o’clock, by Dr. Tully Knoles, presi- 
dent of College of the Pacific. This program 
deserves a national hook up. Every social sci- 
ence class reciting at that hour by all means 
should have the opportunity of hearing this 
splendid weekly review of world affairs. On 
Mondays the American School of the Air pre- 
sents “Empire and Nation Builders” of the 
ancient world and modern nations. Also on 
Mondays National Radio Forum comes from 
Washington, D. C., with noted congressmen 
and others taking part. On Tuesdays the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on radio in education 
presents “You and Your Government”; on 
Saturdays the same organization presents the 
“Economic World Today.” On Sundays there 
is a splendid dramatic presentation entitled 
“Great Moments in History.” 


In Agriculture, the University of California 
presents excellent programs on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays; on Saturdays there is a Western 
Agriculture program. 


In Science, the University of California offers 
a fine series of programs from 9:45 to 10:00 
o'clock on Thursdays and Saturdays. On Thurs- 
days the American School of the Air offers an 
outstanding series of programs by world famed 
scientists and explorers broadcast by the Amer- 
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ican Museum of Natural History. On Fridays 
science for elementary pupils. On Sunday eve- 
nings there is an excellent program on the 
“Wonders of the Skies” by Henry M. Hyde. 


In Dramatics, the California Players present 
“Shakespearian Quarter Hours” on Thursday. 
Dramatic teachers are already familiar with the 
Radio Guild plays on Mondays, 1:00 to 2:00 
o’clock. This is an outstanding series of plays 
given by a fine cast. Many programs listed 
under headings portray their message by dra- 
matic presentation. 


In Psychology there are a number of excel- 
lent programs. The Bertram Bronson lectures 
on Psychiatry on Moxéays is of interest to 
every classroom teachér in solving problems of 
discipline. On Thursdays Dr. Stoltz and Dr. 
Dickson of the University of California give an 
excellent series on the Psychology of Human 
Behavior. On Wednesdays and Saturdays, 8:15 
to 8:30 p. m., Angelo Patri, nationally known 
authority on problems of childhood, gives his 
fine talks on “Your Child.” 


In Education we find many teachers and edu- 
cators all over the nation listening to Florence 
Hale’s “Our American Schools.” This program 
is sponsored by the National Education Associ- 
ation, and on every Sunday afternoon leading 
educators of the nation discuss educational 
problems. On Saturday evenings the California 
State Department of Education offers “Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads” in which educational 
leaders of the State discuss the educational 
issues of the day. 


In English there are a number of programs 
of interest. Mrs. Sloss gives Tuesday classical 


verse readings. The National Broadcasting 
Company is offering a new lecture on the 
“Magic of Speech” on Fridays. On Sunday 
evenings, 9:00 to 9:30, Joseph Henry Jackson 
offers his “Readers’ Guide.” Recent books are 
reviewed and famous authors often presented. 
Some time ago Bertrand Russell talked during 
this program. To those interested in the world 
of books, this program is undoubtedly the finest 
of its kind on the air. 


In Vocational Guidance the youth in our 
schools are very fortunate in having an oppor- 
tunity to hear our foremost educators discuss 
different vocations. This series is given by the 
University of California on Wednesdays. On 
Sunday afternoons Dr. Poling gives his famous 


“Youth Conference” on vocations from New 
York. 
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Pacific Coast Educational Programs 
March, 1933 


ARTHUR S. Garnett, Director of Education 
Pacific Division, National Broadcasting Company 
San Francisco 


University and Scholastic 


University of California: 

Daily excent Sunday, 9:45-10 a. m. KPO. Mon- 
day: Fundamentals of Music; Tuesday: The 
United States and her Neighbors; Wednesday: 
Vocations; Thursday: Studies in Human Geog- 
raphy; Friday: Pre-historic California; Satur- 
day: Man and Mathematics. 

Wednesday, 8-8:30 p. m. 
timely interest. 

Thursday, 11:45-12 m. 
spearean broadcast. 

Tuesday and Thursday, 12:15-12:30 p. m. 
Agricultural programs. 


KPO. Subjects of 
KGO Network. Shake- 


KGO. 


Western Intercollegiate Broadcast: 

(In preparation.) KPO Network. Various 
Western Universities participating in turn. 

Bay District School Broadcast: 

Tuesdays, 9:15-9:45 a. m. KYA. A co-operative 
broadcast by school departments in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda. 

San Francisco State Teachers College: 

Wednesdays, 5-5:30 p. m. KPO Network. 
“Choralia” State Carolers (women’s chorus) and 
State Madrigal Singers (mixed chorus) alter- 
nating week by week. 

Standard School -Broadeast: 

Thursdays, 11-11:45 a. m. KGO Network and 
KPO. Affiliated with Thursday evening Standard 
Symphony Hour—8:15-9:15 p. m. KGO Network. 


Institutional 


The following sustaining programs are spon- 
sored by public bodies which assist in program 
development by forming listening groups, organ- 
ization and publicity work. 

California Congress of Parents and Teachers: 

Thursdays, 4:15-4:30 p. m. KPO Network. 
“Mindways: Stories of Human Behavior.” Speak- 
ers: Drs. Virgil E. Dickson and Herbert Stolz, 
alternating week by week. 


California Chamber of Commerce: 

Mondays, 5-5:15 p. m. KPO Network. “March 
of Progress.” Prominent speakers discuss pos- 
sible new avenues of employment, trade devel- 
opment, et cetera, on Pacific Coast. 

California State Automobile Association and 
affiliations in Northwest: 

Mondays, 6:30-6:45 p. m. KPO Network. “Safety 
First,” a discussion of traffic problems from all 
viewpoints. 

California Federation of Women’s Clubs: 

Mondays, 11:30-12 m. KGO Network. Guest 
speakers on topics relating to club-sections, 
Commonwealth Club: 

Fridays, 12:45-1:30 p. m. KPO Network, Lun- 
cheon speakers on current topics. 

California State Department of Education: 

Saturdays, 6:30-6:45 p. m. KPO Network. “Edu- 
eation at the Crossroads.” Pacific Coast and 
general educational topics discussed by depart- 
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mental heads, et cetera. March 4: Labor and 
Education; March 11: The Kindergarten; March 
18: Physical Education; March 25: High Schoo! 
Education. 

San Francisco Community Chest: 

Sundays, 4-4:30 p. m. KPO Network. “Com- 
munity Forum.” Social problems discussed by 
prominent speakers. 

Pacifie Advertising Association: 

Tuesdays, 8-8:15 p. m. KPO Network. Talks 

on business problems, 


Agricultural 


Western Farm and Home Hour: 

Daily except Saturday and Sunday, 12:15-1 
p. m. KGO Network. Under the general super- 
vision of United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Western Agriculture: 

Saturday, 12:15-1 p. m. KGO Network. (Guest 
speakers, music, etc.) 

The above Western educational programs will 
be broadcast through the Pacific Coast network 
of the National Broadcasting Company. This 
information has necessarily been received far 
in advance, and the schedule is subject to 
change. E'very effort will be made, however, to 
maintain the schedules as shown. 

? * + 


Agricultural education in California recently 
received a valuable gift when three prize-win- 
ning Hampshire boars used in the filming of 
“State Fair’’ were presented to the state bureau 
of agricultural education by the Fox Film Cor- 
poration. Julian A. McPhee, bureau chief, offi- 
cially accepted the animals. 

The Fox company paid $500 for Blue Boy, 
grand champion Hampshire boar at the 1932 
Iowa State Fair, and $100 each for Judge Dike 
and Bell Boy, other prize winners at the same 
fair. Blue Boy was allocated by Mr. McPhee to 
California Polytechnic School at San _ Luis 
Obispo, co-ordinating institution for the Smith- 
Hughes agricultural program in the state. 

Judge Dike, who placed fourth to Blue Boy, 
was given to Chino Vocational High School at 
the California Junior Republic, where agricul- 
tural work is also administered under the super- 
vision of the state bureau. Bell Boy went to 
MeKinley Home at Van Nuys, a unit of Los An- 
geles city school system. 

Film celebrities and agriculture students as- 
sembled for the cere- 
mony on the Fox lot, 
and while news reel 
cameras clicked, Will 
Rogers, leading man 
of the picture, present- 
ed the valuable ani- 
mals to the Future 
Farmers of America 
About 25 agriculture 
students from the three 

schools were present and were taken on a trip 
over the movie lot and were luncheon guests of 
Rogers. 

“These fine foundation animals are a gift of 
great importance to California agricultural edu- 
cation,”” McPhee told the donors. “Their progeny 
will do much to build up the California swine 
industry.” 
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Use of Film in Education 


Ropert S. Jounson, Acting Executive Secretary 
Department of Visual Instruction, University of California, Berkeley 


F the efficient is the economical, then the 

motionpicture, correctly used, has a place 

in the economy program of today. Incor- 
rect use of the motionpicture, however, is in- 
defensibly extravagant. It is timely for all 
schools to carefully examine the use they are 
making of this device. All abuse should be ruth- 
lessly checked and correct use should be en- 
couraged. 

There are two places in the school where 
motionpictures can be used to advantage. These 
are the auditorium and the classroom. Each 
place requires its peculiar type of film and 
peculiar method of presentation. The distinctly 
different requirements of the two places must 
not be confused. 

I. The film as a teaching aid in the class- 
room. 

Of the two, the classroom provides the best 
opportunity for the motionpicture to be valu- 
able. In the classroom the motionpicture must 
be regarded as an objective visual aid to regular 
teaching. It must be treated as an aid to, not 
as a substitute for, verbal instruction. Far from 
relieving the teacher, it requires more planning 
and more ingenuity than if 
the class were conducted 
without it. This cannot 
be repeated too often nor 
emphasized too strongly. 

What does the correct use 
of the motionpicture imply? 

a. The motionpicture must 
be selected to aid in solving 
a particular problem. Only 
that film may be selected for 
showing which can be -used 
definitely to assist in solv- 
ing a particular problem fac- 
ing the students. Film is 
used incorrectly in a class- 
room when it is shown 
merely because it is related 
vaguely to the general course. 

For example,the shop-teacher 
should be discouraged who 
wishes to show a film with- 
out reference to its timeli- 
ness or its relationship to a 


particular problem, merely 


because the film has something to do with auto- 
mobiles and his course also has something to do 
with automobiles. 

The teacher must not allow the rental price 
to determine the film ordered. To fail to utilize 
to the fullest the time of a teacher and 30 or 40 
pupils, merely because one film may be obtained 
free of rental charge is false economy. 

A film which might be valuable in one class 
might waste time if shown in another class in 
the same school. No teacher should allow the 
mere proximity of a film ordered by another 
teacher to influence him to use it when it is not 
needed. 

b. The peculiar nature of the motionpicture 
assigns to it a particular function as a visual aid. 
The film differs essentially from a slide or other 
visual aid in that it is too comprehensive ordin- 
arily to be used as an illustration of a particular 
item or small phase of a problem. The film is 
used best either to introduce or to summarize a 
problem requiring from several days to several 
weeks of study. Sometimes the same film may 
be used to good advantage at both the beginning 
and at the end of the study of a certain problem. 


Heré a pupil is preparing visual materials for use in the classroom 
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c. The showing of the film must be timed 
accurately. To show a film a few days earlier or 
later than its proper time in solving the problem 
destroys much of its value. At the beginning of 
the semester the course should be outlined at 
least roughly and decision be reached as to the 
particular films to be used. Tentative lesson 
plans should be made out many weeks in ad- 
vance. Films should be ordered at once. It may 
be that, through previous orders, the distributing 
center may not be able to furnish some of the 
films exactly at the times desired. In such cases 
the lesson-plans must be altered so that the 
films may be used profitably at the available 
times, or if this proves impossible, arrangements 
must be made to complete the project without 
the use of the films. 


d. The film and verbal instruction must be 
integrated. Printed teachers manuals for nearly 
all 16-millimeter teaching films are now avail- 
able. These manuals will be found very helpful 
in preparing to use the film. Most of them 
contain a summary of the principal lessons 
taught by the film, the scenario, hints for project 
work, suggested topics for discussion and bib- 
liography. The teacher should obtain these 
manuals as far as possible in advance of the 
showing of the film and should use them in com- 
pleting the lesson plans. 


e. Special effort must be made to fix in the 
memories of the students the material presented 
by the film. The film so rapidly presents a great 
amount of material that the memory must be 
given assistance. It miay often be found advan- 
tageous to stop the film several times while 
projecting. Discussion, quizzes, and themes are 
several devices which may be used to aid the 
students to retain the knowledge presented. 


II. The film as educational or cultural enter- 
tainment in the auditorium. 


In addition to its more important place in the 
classroom, the motionpicture undoubtedly has 
value as a form of educational or cultural enter- 
tainment in the auditorium. Certain general 
rules apply to this use: 


a. A well-balanced schedule should be made 
for such entertainments. 


b. These programs should be as timely as pos- 


sible. For example, certain events such as 
Washington’s Birthday, Admission Day, Armis- 
tice Day, and Thanksgiving may be used as 
occasions for showing appropriate films on na- 
tional and state history. 


c. Subjects for programs should be grouped 
and the programs follow each other as orderly 
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as possible. For example, a travel program 
should proceed by countries, sections or con- 
tinents; nature-study programs should proceed 
by natural orders. Hit-or-miss ordering should 
be avoided. 


d. In general, industrial films make poor audi- 
torium programs. 


e. All teachers should be given in advance a 
schedule of auditorium programs. Considerable 
value will be added to the auditorium programs 
when regular class-room work can be related to 
it. English classes, for example, often use audi- 
torium programs as subjects for themes. 


* * * 


Chinigchinich 
Roy W. Croup 


HOMAS E. WILLIAMS and his pupils 

in the printing department of the Santa 
Ana high school and junior college have again 
presented to the public of California a book 
which is outstanding from every point-of-view. 
The title is “Chinigchinich.” 


& is a re-publication of Padre Geronomo Bos- 
cana’s “Story of the Early California Indians.” 
The original translation of Father Boscana’s 
work was by Alfred Robinson, the early Cali- 
fornia historian who was 
familiarly known as Don 
Alfredo. It outlines the 
beliefs and traditions of 
the Indians. 


Like Mr. Williams 
former works the print- 
ing, press-work, and 
illustrations are of more 
than passing worth. In 
presenting the illustra- 
tions in this book he has 
made use of a process 
rarely used in book-making. The colors for his 
illustrations are oil paints and are laid on with 
such delicacy that a most splendid result is 
attained. The colors used in printer’s ink at 
times will change but it is Mr. Williams idea 
that the fine oil pigments will retain all of their 
shades and hues for an indefinite period. 


Chinigchinich is a large book but those who 
are fortunate ‘enough to secure copies may be 
sure that they will have a volume which, be- 
cause of its rareness, will increase in value 
yearly. This edition is limited to 400 copies and 
for such a fine piece of printing is extremely low 
in price. 
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Relief Maps For Ninth Year Science 


Henry RapHae_, Galileo High School, San Francisco 


N the physiography course offered as a ninth 
1 ae science at the Galileo High School the 
making of relief-maps has been found to be an 
invaluable medium for arousing an appreciation 
and understanding of topography. Several weeks 
are first devoted to a study of U. S. Geological 
Survey charts, with emphasis on the rules and 
meaning of contours. 

Problems are given to illustrate the use of 
maps. These include the construction of a 
profile or a trail of a specific grade between two 
points, selection of a likely camping place, and 
the study of drainage. 

The relief-map work which follows is based 
almost entirely upon the coast navigation charts 
of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. These 
may be purchased for 75 cents. 

Contours of the Ocean Floor 

The students first draw the contours of the 
ocean bottom from the numerous soundings. 
The contour interval varies from 30 to 100 


fathoms, depending upon the depth of the océan 


and the desired height of the map. 

A pencil tracing is next made of the shore 
and all contour lines drawn. These are then 
transferred one at a time to sheets of 21 by 38 
inch card-board and cut out with scissors. The 
card-board contours are then assembled in 
proper position, glued, nailed, sand-papered and 
painted with two colors of enamel paints to 
represent the land and sea. The necessary let- 
tering and title are then added. 

Beautiful results may be obtained by making 
the relief in modeling-clay and then casting in 
plaster-of-paris. The contours may be made by 


Here is a group of geography students in Death Valley 


either building up 

layers of clay one- 

quarter inch thick 

per contour or by carving these out of a large 
mass of clay at the proper height. 

Beaver-board may be used and cut out with a 
coping or band-saw. Plastic-wood has also been 
tried. But these are considerably more expen- 
sive than the card-board, which may be obtained 
for $2 per 100 sheets. The latter is now used ex- 
clusively by the class. 


The results obtained are interesting. Lake 
Tahoe reveals itself as extremely precipitous, 
descending to a depth of 1500 feet. 


The ocean bottom off the coast of northern 
California has a gentle slope to the Farallone 
Islands and then abruptly drops to 100 fathoms 
at the continental shelf. From this point it rap- 
idly drops to 1000 fathoms. 


Monterey Bay has a very gently sloping bot- 
tom except at its center where a stream entering 
the bay leads to a tremendous precipitous sub- 
terranean canyon. 


The Columbia River has a similar canyon out 
in the Pacific several miles off shore. Whether 
these were the former beds of the rivers would 
be an interesting problem for the geologist. 

The great depth of the Santa Barbara Channel 
and the gentle slope off San Diego form beauti- 
ful reliefs. 


When Bering Sea Was Land 


The Bering Sea between Alaska and Siberia 
is comparatively shallow suggesting the ease of 
pre-historic emigrations and possible land 
connections. The Gulf of Mexico has great 
precipitous depths in its center, San Fran- 
cisco Bay has a rather gentle bottom ex- 
cept for a 300 foot hole at the Golden Gate. 
The entrances to the Panama Canal and 
the eastern coast of the United States 
have also been made in relief and proved 
to be interesting studies. Mount Shasta 
and the Yosemite Valley were made from 

U. S. Geological Survey charts. 

The writer feels that the youngsters are 
getting something of value out of the 
work. At least it is a pleasure to note their 
interest, the rapidity with which they learn 
to “spot” contours, and the devices they 
think out to improve the artistic appear- 
ance and accuracy of their reliefs. 
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June 
F. C. WEBER, Supervisor 
Continuation Day Classes 


Meiropolitan High School 
Los Angeles 


eo. wordbringsus 
mental visions of fresh- 
ness, newness of growth, 
beauty, flowers, sunshine, joy. 
But it is not the month of June 
of which I would write. June, a young woman 
of 17, affectionate by nature, unselfish by im- 
pulse, abundant of vitality, good-looking, care- 
free, unconventional, fearless, and with the urge 
of a pioneer to seek out and live the full varieties 
of life, had made a mistaken beginning. 


June came from a broken home. She felt that 
father and older sister and brother did not love 
her. That what she did was of no moment and 
but little concern to others. We first became 
acquainted with June when she was on proba- 
tion. In her own language, she “had sampled 
life from wild parties to sailors.” She had not 
averaged more than two days a week in regular 
school. Bright, perhaps too bright, her school 
work was easy but not interesting. It lacked an 
objective. 


When June came to Continuation School and 
joined a Family Relationships class she learned 
for the first time that her actions and reputation 
were hampering her father and her older sister 
and brother. That her father was responsible 
for her. That if he did not love her he would 
not be supplying her with a home, spending- 
money, clothing and the privilege of driving a 
car for the slight return of help she was giving 
her older sister in the housekeeping work of the 
home. 


That perhaps in the face of her actions, it was 
difficult for the father to express his love for 
her in less material but affectionate ways. She 
became interested in these home problems. 


She voluntarily told her instructor that 
she had “cut” school for the last time and 


that she would try to be a responsible mem- 
ber of her family and society. 


At the present time, June is back in the reg- 
ular full-time high school. Her citizenship and 
attendance records are perfect. She is planning 
a college education. June is not a mythical 
story. She is a flesh and blood girl in one of our 
California cities. Weigh, for a moment, what 
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Southern California missions recall the glamorous days of Spain's great empire 


the Continuation School Law has done for June, 
her family and society. When they do not “fit 
in,” shall we cast them out or give them another 
chance in changed conditions and surroundings. 


* * * 


Come, Welcome the Spring! 


ARTHUR THOMPSON, I2 years, 8th grade 
Bidwell School, Chico 


Rosen welcome the spring! 
For the blue bells are ringing, 
Winter has gone, 
Spring has come, 
Oh! Come welcome the spring! 


Come smell the air! 

And see the gardens fair. 
Cold winter has past, 
Spring at last, 

Oh! Come smell the air! 


Contributed hy Nelle McLerran, Principal. 


In the Spring 


GertTRUDE BLUM, age 8, 3rd grade, Mrs. M. R 
Sweet, Teacher; Chicago Park School, 
Nevada County 


Tx the spring the birds sing, 
What do you think is next? 

The squirrels climb up in the trees 
And chatter, chatter their best. 

The flowers live in the meadow, 
The bees are gathering sweet honey, 
The fairies in their gay dresses dance. 
And the hills are like mountains. 
The brooks babble, where : 
We have picnics in the shade. 

And oh! how I like spring. 
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Public Schools Week in the English Class 


_ Miss Frances ALETHA ADAMS 
Charles A. Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach 


lic with the work and organization of the public schools, affords 

an excellent opportunity to correlate the activities of the Eng- 
lish class with real situations which give pleasure and actual experi- 
ence to the pupil and prove effective in bringing the patrons of the 
school in to observe the work. 

The plan as explained here has been followed for three years. Proof 
of its value in bringing parents and friends into the school rests upon 
the fact that in each case the classes which followed the plan had more 
visitors during the week than any other classes in the school, and the 


|e UBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, first observed to acquaint the pub- 


"ROOSEVELT: 
Theodore Roosevelt was a stal- 
wart champion of the Amer- 


total visits for the week were twice equal to or 
greater than the total visits for the rest of the 
school combined. 

About seven days before Public Schools Week, 
the topic was introduced to the pupils and the 
significance of the week was explained. Pupils 
were asked to suggest plans which they would 
like to make for the week. In some groups ideas 
were proposed, but in other cases it was neces- 
sary to explain what had been done before, and 
then some pupil was willing to suggest that his 
class follow the same plan. 

The object in planning for the special week 
was to give the parents a sample of the various 


The portal of the Public School is the shining gateway of democracy 


ican public schools 





activities of the English class, and at the same 
time to provide situations which pupils would 
need to meet outside of school. As any person 
may find it necessary to take part in club meet- 
ings and provide suitable programs in out-of- 
school activities, the week’s work was organized 
on such a basis. As far as possible, volunteers 
were selected to fill the various offices, but every 
pupil understood that he was to take some part 
in the group activity during the week. 

Early in the preceding week the plan of or- 
ganization was completed so that pupils had 
time to use the library and pre- 
pare for their special duties. Each 
day some pupil was to act as 
president, secretary, host or hos- 
tess, and chairman for the spe- 
cial program. 

It was the duty of the presi- 
dent to call the class to order and 
give a brief explanation of the 
significance of the week and to 
explain the organization in the 
class. In this introduction atten- 
tion was called to the various 
types of work undertaken in the 
English class. The subject for 
the day was announced and the 
meeting turned over to the spe- 
cial program chairman. 

After that, when old business 
was brought up, the program 
chairman again led the discussion 
of the subject which had been 
assigned the day before as ex- 
plained later. 

For new business the chairman 
for the succeeding day announced 
the subject for the next day’s dis- 
cussion. When the special activ- 
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ities had been performed, the host or hostess 
was asked to introduce the guests. 


HE meeting was turned over to the teacher 

who used the remaining time for suitable 
work which had been planned to fill a long or 
short period of time as might be required. Just 
before the close of the period the president took 
charge, thanked the guests for attending and 
dismissed the class. This left the teacher free 
to speak to each guest as he left. 


The secretary’s report gave a review of the 
previous day’s work so that all guests were 
made acquainted with the activities of at least 
two days. The host or hostess prepared a guest 
book in advance and so kept a record.of all 
visitors during the week. It was his duty to 
greet the guests at the door, seat them, and sup- 
ply them with any materials that were used. 

This left the teacher free at the beginning 
of the period to answer any last-minute ques- 
tions of the pupils concerning their work which 
they might care to ask when they entered the 
room. 


The plan has been to choose a subject for 
each day which could be connected with the 
special week and would at the same time give 
the pupil useful information. Each year the 
same general organization has been followed 
as it has seemed to offer the best opportunity 
to include worthwhile material. 

Topics used have been: “The Public Schools 
and the Home,” “Public Schools and the Com- 
munity,” “Public Schools and the Nation,” 
“Public Schools and World Fellowship,” and 
“Public Schools and .Leisure.” 


Lively Programs ... With Jokes! 


Each program was made up of poems, talks, 
reports of library readings, etiquette reports, 
and dramatization or debates as the pupils 
wished. All were included each day except the 


latter two. Suitable jokes were also told so 
that the program included a balanced propor- 
tion of light and serious matter. 

For the general discussions such topics were 
used as “How I Can Help in the Home,” “An 
Interesting Place in My Community,” “A Place 
I Should Like to Visit,” “Book Travels,’ and 
“My Favorite Hobby.” Each was suitable for 
the day and gave individuals the opportunity to 
speak from their own interests. 

The leader announced the subject and each 
pupil was expected to volunteer. Usually the 
response has been quick and interesting. Some 
who are usually reserved before the class have 
been ready to volunteer before visitors. 
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VERY pupil is scheduled for a special part 

in the program by Wednesday of the 
previous week. Then informal invitations are 
sent home telling about the observance of Pub- 
lic Schools Week, the special activity in the Eng- 
lish class, and the day when the pupil has a 
special part on the program. This provides a 
special incentive for the parent to visit the class 
and provides for a distribution of visitors 
throughout the week. 


In conclusion it may be stated that students, 
teachers, and parents were benefited in the 
activities as described. Pupils have been 


enthusiastic in preparing for the work of the 
special week. 


Personal Interest Runs High 


For the two weeks they have worked with a 
personal interest in carrying an activity through 
to a successful culmination. The anxiety of 
each person to make no mistakes before visi- 
tors has motivated the class discussion so that 
real learning has been accomplished. 


The letter writing project arose in response 
to a need and so it was beneficial. Library 
periods were-in demand in order that students 
could find suitable and interesting material. 


The presentation of the finished product gave 
experience in the social relationship of the club 
and its activities which may be met by any per- 
son in adult life. Students worked together for 
a common cause and so became better citizens. 


The teacher was benefited because she discov- 
ered the resourcefulness of her students which 
in many cases had not been suspected. She was 
not the center of attention in the class and so 
had the advantage of studying the pupils in 
their work rather than giving full attention to 
the presentation of a lesson or direction of a 
recitation. It was a challenge and stimulation 
to discover the variety of materials which were 
given by the various groups. 


ARENTS who had never visited school be- 

fore came because the students worked up 
quite a competition among the various groups 
to see who would have the most visitors. Hardly 
a period went by without at least one. While 
they were at school, many patrons visited other 
classes or toured the building. Without excep- 
tion they expressed surprise and pleasure in the 
work which the schools were doing. 

Since the object of Public Schools Week is 
to acquaint the public with the work which is 
now being done, the activities of the English 
classes have been beneficial and successful. 
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Mathematics in Certain Vocations 


Hope A. JorDan, Instructor in Mathematics 
California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo 


HE work in mathematics given at the 
California Polytechnic School is not of 
a general nature. Much is omitted that 
would be required in an academic course, a great 
deal has been included that cannot be found in 
any textbook. The entire purpose of the course 
is to give the students the knowledge and abili- 
ties required in the various industrial vocations 
for which this institution prepares its students. 

The courses offered are: electricity, aeronau- 
tics, mechanical drafting, building construction, 
and surveying. Each course requires a definite 
amount of related work: English, mathematics, 
science, and history. The amount of science and 
mathematics required varies with the individual 
course. 

In mathematics all students are required to 
possess aS a minimum the work outlined below 
as Mathematics A. Aeronautical, electrical, sur- 
veying, and drafting students take also the work 
outlined under Mathematics I. These subjects 
are described later in this article in more detail. 

It would scarcely be possible for one to teach 
vocational mathematics unless he possessed a 
fair knowledge of physics, not merely of theo- 
retical physics, but of its practical applications 
in industry. To be a success, the teacher must 
also be observant and interested in noting the 
various types of mathematics required in differ- 
ent industrial operations. 

Another qualification should be added: He 
must be adaptable, willing to have his program 
interrupted at any time in order 
that material needed for imme- 
diate use in class, shop, or 
laboratory, may be injected. 

For instance, rather early in 
the course in Mathematics I 
the regular work was laid aside 
temporarily because the stu- 
dents in electricity needed to 
learn how to find the sines of 
angles greater than 90 degrees 
in order to make a sine curve 
so as to be able to learn the re- 
lation between the maximum 
current, the effective current, 
and the average current, for an 
alternating current dynamo. 


Later, the machine shop in- 


structor reported that his boys were ready to 
cut tapers by the use of the compound rest 
involving the method of finding an acute angle 
of a right triangle, given the two sides. 

Frequently the students themselves bring in 
problems which they have encountered in their 
work and for which they have had insufficient 
preparation. Such problems make excellent ma- 
terial, even if they are slightly out of order in 
the course. 

At the beginning of the semester, it is neces- 
sary to learn which are advanced and which 
beginning students in the various departments. 
Also, the department in which each student is 
specializing, as segregation within the class is 
often necessary both for the study of special- 
ized topics such as those described above, and 
for others arising from the requirements of the 
industrial positions the students 
trained to fill. 

While the students who need such information 
are obtaining it, those to whom it would be of 
no value are proceeding with the general work 
or with special assignments along their lines. 
Sometimes students in a section vary greatly in 
training and ability. 

In one trigonometry class this year there 
was a group of older students who had had 
much more training in mathematics than the 
others had received. These constitute an ad- 
vanced group within the class. They report 
only three times a week, but even so are able to 


are being 


: x 
The Missions of early California were outposts of a mighty and virile empire 
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keep ahead of those who report daily. Their 
assignments also contain problems of greater 
difficulty. The outline of the 
follows: 


Mathematics A: For students who have had 
no algebra or geometry, a course called Mathe- 
matics A is given which includes a review in 
arithmetic, essentials of elementary algebra, and 
selected topics in plane geometry. 

The method used in the arithmetic review is 
the individual method. The student is given a 
list of practice problems. After he finishes the 
assignment, he is tested, types of mistakes are 
noted, more practice is required and other tests 
given until it is evident that he knows the work. 
By this method, each boy works steadily at his 
own pace, asks questions to cover his own diffi- 
culties and thus his interest is kept up. 

The general topics studied are: The four fun- 
damental operations as applied to whole num- 
bers; fractions and decimals; percentage, the 
metric system and square root.- In all the work 
in fractions, simple denominators are chosen as 
the more complicated ones are of little use. 

The students are trained to think a problem 
through to the end and indicate necessary 
processes as this often simplifies the calcula- 
tions. When the reading of decimals is taught, 
the machine shop students should receive special 
drill in the machine shop method of reading 
them. In percentage only,simple problems are 
performed such-as finding 65% of 895 and what 
per cent 57 is of 75. 

The brief study of the metric system includes 
the following: The relation between the centi- 
meter and the meter, the measurement of short 
lengths in centimeters and decimal parts of a 
centimeter and longer ones in meters and its 
decime1 parts, the relation between the meter 
and the inch, the kilometer and the mile. This 
review in arithmetic takes about four weeks. 

Following the review in arithmetic comes the 
work in elementary algebra. The aim of this 
part of the course is to give the student the 
ability first to solve equations especially as they 
are exemplified in formulas. 

Second, to use logarithms and the slide rule. 
Work in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and the removal of parentheses is confined to 


courses are as 


California's wooded and snow-crowned mountains are a vast and 


glorious winter playground 
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simple problems. Multiplication is carried only 
through multiplication of two binomials by the 
short method. 


Time is saved and confusion avoided by using 
for all problems only the one short method as 


illustrated by 
(5x—7) (38x+2)=—15x2—11x—14. 


Work in equations, increasingly difficult, but 
still simple, is introduced as the foundation 
work as just described makes it possible. 


As soon as work in equations is begun, sv 
is the work in formulas and substitution in 
them. Only short division is taught. This is 
necessary as it often is of use in simplifying 
formulas. Graphing is done from data. The 
kinds taught are the bar graph, the broken line 
graph, and the smooth curve graph. 

The work in factoring is divided into three 
cases—first, polynomials with a common mono- 
mial factor. Second, a binomial, the difference 
of two squares, and third, the quadratic trinomial 
for which one general method is taught, as 
ax?+bx+ce=(hxt+k) (mx+n). 

Problems in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of fractions and fractional 
equations are chosen so that the denominators 
are simple and of a type often met in formulas. 


Directly following fractional equations, ratio, 
proportion and variation are given with the 
formula as the foundation. The general pro- 
cedure is illustrated below with the formula for 
the circumference of a circle. 

C=2pi-r 

C changes as r changes 
C=kr 

Cisri 


C2 r2 


Simultaneous equations in two and three un- 
knowns are solved by the method of addition 
and subtraction only. 

These are needed in solving certain types of 


oblique triangles in 
work in aeronautics, 
problems, etc. 

In spite of the fact that solution by factoring 
is simpler, if it is possible, the solution 
of quadratic equations by formula is em- 
phasized. The type equation and quad- 
ratic formula can be looked up in any 
hand-book, if it has been forgotten, 
while factoring is not easily recalled. 


advanced 
analysis 


trigonometry, 


certain stress 


Sufficient work in powers and roots 
is given so that the meaning of frac- 
tional and negative exponents is clear. 


The geometry given toward the end 
of this course includes: 
(1) Facts about angles, parallel lines, 


circles, triangles, quadrilaterals. and 
other polygons. 
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(2) Formulas for finding perimeters and areas 
of these plane figures. 


(3) Problems applying these formulas. 


(4) Methods for constructing parallel lines, 
circles, triangles, quadrilaterals, and other 
polygons. 


The position of the work in logarithms and 
the slide rule in the course depends on the 
personnel of the class and their needs for these 
topics. This concludes the work in Mathe- 
matics A—the preparatory course. 


Mathematics I: For students who have had 
one year of algebra and, preferably, a year of 
plane geometry, a course called Mathematics I 
is given which consists of about a five weeks’ 
review of algebra, about twenty weeks of plane 
trigonometry, and about eleven weeks of 
selected topics in geometry taken chiefly from 
solid geometry. 


The review in algebra covers the topics given 
in the preliminary course described above with 
the formula, ratio, proportion, and variation 
especially stressed. During the present semester, 
in order to satisfy a need in the electrical depart- 
ment, the review was interrupted for a short 
time just as ratio and proportion were completed 
to study the special ratios—sine, cosine, and 
tangent and their application to simple prob- 
lems on the solution of right triangles by nat- 
ural functions. No work on interpolation was at 
this time included. 


In studying trigonometry, the following topics 
were omitted: 


(1) Development of formulas. 
(2) Trigonometric equations. 


(3) Graphing curves for cosine, tangent, co- 
tangent, secant, and cosecant. 


(4) All formulas not directly needed in the 
solution of triangles. 

The following are emphasized—ability to use 
different tables of natural functions and logar- 
ithms, in some of which interpolation is neces- 
sary, the use of natural functions, the use of 
right triangles, use of sine, cosine and tangent 
of angles, and finding of the sine of any angle. 
Because of omissions, the work given is felt 
by the student to be vital and interesting. 


The work in solid geometry is prefaced by a 
short review of the necessary facts and for- 
mulas from plane geometry as given in Math. A. 
The advance work concerns the learning of 
the properties of the solid figures, the formulas 
for computing the areas and volumes of these 
figures and the development of ability to sketch 
these solids and their combinations as found in 
machines, tools, buildings, etc. 
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Both the slide rule and the logarithms may 
be used to advantage in these computations. In 
problems in both plane and solid geometry the 
approximate formulas for quick computation, 
although not geometrically exact, are also used 
if advised by the shop instructors. 


In both of the above courses as many prac- 
tical problems as possible are used, some of 
these being actual problems which the student 
is encountering or is about to encounter in his 
projects or jobs. 


From the material presented, it may readily 
be seen that the teacher of vocational mathe- 
matics must keep in frequent touch with the 
operations being performed in the different 
shops and laboratories. 


He cannot wait for the teachers from these 
departments to come to him with requests. He 
must learn directly the general scope of their 
work, what specific problems they may have to 
solve, and then anticipate their needs. The 
mathematics course must incorporate the prin- 
ciples involved. 


A New Point-of-View 


If he has in the past taught academic work 
he must discard his pre-conceived ideas, omit 
much that he has previously considered valu- 
able, and include much that hitherto has not 
come within his scope of vision. 


If he is willing to become a learner he will 
find that shop and laboratory teachers are will- 
ing to help him. They in turn will appreciate 
the fact that it is no longer necessary to leave 
their regular work and teach mathematics in 
order that their students may be ready for the 
next assignment, but that they are already 
equipped to proceed without delay. 


* * * 


Health Studies by F. M. Gregg, Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, and Hugh Grant Rowell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Two 
volumes; bound in sturdite; fully illustrated, 
Home and Community, vi+258 pages, 76 cents. 
Personal Health, vi+314 pages, 84 cents. Teach- 
ers Manual for each. World Book Company. 


Each year finds the principle of self-activity 
more widely accepted and practically utilized as 
the foundation upon which to build educational 
method. 


More and more it is realized that the pupil 
should be given an opportunity to experience, 
as Dewey would have it—a chance for discov- 
ery and adventure on his own account, wisely 
directed, of course. 


The skilful application of this principle to 
health education, as in these two books of 
Health Studies for the junior high school level, 
marks a step forward. 
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When they pay teachers go cents an hour 
and not until then could you afford to take the 


time to assemble such an outstanding collection 


of teachers illustrative reference material as 


THE ART AGES 


by Pedro J. Lemos 


Your teaching time is too valuable to spend in duplicating what has 
already been done for you. This is an unwritten law in the business world 
and no successful business ever wastes the valuable time of its workers in 
duplicating information which has been prepared by others—it buys it 
because it is cheaper. 


Here is what this ART AGES collection will do for you. You can refer to 
its pages and find costumes, architectural decorations, weapons, implements 
and furniture for any of the 10 Great Art Periods. It saves you hunting 
through histories, art chronicles and encyclopedias. Its handy plates fit 
into each art lesson based on an historical background which you teach 


Questions like these may be answered from the plates: 
; live in? 
PERIODS What kind of a house did the Romans ive in 
What kind of special designs did the Saracens develop? 
ILLUSTRATED ; ; ‘ . 
What is one of the world’s masterpieces of architecture in 
: the Gothic period? 
Assyrian What is the difference between the Romanesque and Byzan- 
Greek tine periods which flourished at the same time? 
Roman Why did they have steep roofs in the examples of Gothic 
Saracen houses and flat roofs on the Egyptian houses? (That 
B : question fits the geography lesson also.) 
yzantine . ] : 
Romanesque During what period was America discovered? 


Egyptian 


(Sothic You can go on almost endlessly finding answers to historical questions on 
art, history and geography because these 40 plates are the result of nearly 
400 hours of research, checking and rechecking, in order to fit them fo: 
school use. 


The 40 plates—they are large—10” x 14”—are divided into 4 groups—one 
for costumes, one for architectural decorations, one for an architectural 
masterpiece of each period, and one showing the common objects—the 
house, the weapons, the implements and the  Bootines A six-page folder 
of historical notes gives you concise information in talking to your class 


Here is something you can use, which will make art lessons twice as 
interesting, yet can be purchased at one-tenth what it would cost you to 
gather the materially personally. 


You take no risk. Try the collection this way—send your check or money 
order for $4.75—if after 30 days you feel that you can afford to teach 
without its help—then return it and your money will be refunded 


Order from 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


64 Printers Building Worcester, Massachusetts 
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California Western School Music Conference 


Mary E. IrELanp, Second Vice-President 
California Western School Music Conference, Sacramento 


ELLO, music teachers, supervisors and 
superintendents interested in improving 
music in your schools! Oakland and 
the California Western School Music Confer- 
ence invite you to come to Oakland April 10, 11, 
and 12, and to participate in the best school- 
music meeting ever held on the Pacific Coast! 


California Western School Music Conference 
is one of six branches of the music supervisors 
national conference. The national meets bi- 
ennially; on alternate years the officers of the 
national participate in branch meetings. Oak- 
land expects the president, Walter H. Butter- 
field of Providence, Rhode Island; the executive 
secretary, C. V. Buttleman of Chicago; and a 
former president and nationally-known lecturer, 
Mabelle Glenn of Kansas City. Come and hear 
what they have to say! 


The beautiful Scottish Rite Temple on Lake 
Merritt will house all meetings in Oakland. 
Hotel Oakland will be the official headquarters. 
Oakland school department is making every 
preparation to receive the guests and to give us 
a good time. Come and see perfect housing for 


a conference and find perfect acoustics for 
address and concert! Dem- 
onstrations of actual school 
classes and organizations 
illustrating every phase of 
school music will be there. 
There will be rural classes 
from Sonoma county, ele- 
mentary choirs and elemen- 
tary classes, including 
piano classes and a real 
junior high orchestra les- 
son from Oakland, senior 
high organizations from 
Berkeley, San Francisco, 
and Tamalpais, and college 
groups from Modesto, Sac- 
ramento, San Jose and San 
Francisco. 


Then on Wednesday 
night, as a climax to this 
whole collection of school 
music affairs, there will be 
a great concert by an All- 
Bay High School Chorus 
and Orchestra. Glenn 
Woods will direct the 
chorus and Herman Trutner 
the orchestra. Moreover, 
this chorus of 300 and or- 


Scottish Rite Temple on Lake Merritt, Oakland, is 
official headquarters for the conference 


chestra of 150 will rehearse intensively during 
the conference. 
. If you don’t whisper and your shoes don’t 
squeak, you can slip into these rehearsals and 
see how expert teachers can make single organi- 
zations out of groups from twenty or more 
different schools and teachers. Come and listen! 
You will see and hear things worth while! 
Next, and very important, the exhibits call 
you. If you are in an isolated district, or if you 
are too busy to shop in comfort, you will appre- 
ciate particularly the opportunity to step from 
concert or lecture room to convenient booths 
where you can inspect and look over materials 
and music at leisure. The Scottish Rite Temple 
houses exhibits of all kinds. Come and see them! 


If you need information about membership, 
write the secretary, Edna O. Douthit, 5153 
Meridian Street, Los Angeles. Annual dues of 
$3 give you active membership in both national 
and California conferences and include subscrip- 
tion to the Music Supervisors Journal, which is 
the official organ for both national and branch 
conferences. Associate membership of $2 ad- 
mits members to all meetings of the confer- 
ence. Come to Oakland April 10, 11 and 12! 

* * * 

Children: Why Do We Have Them? This 

provocative volume by Dora Russell is a com- 
panion to her previous 
book, “The Right to Be 
Happy.” 


That one championed 
the cause of the adult; her 
new book states the case 
for the children. 


It is published by Harper 
and Brothers; price $2.50; 
300 pages. 

Dora Russell is president 
of the Beacon Hill School 
in England, founded in 1927 
by herself and Bertrand 
Russell. She is internation- 
ally known because of the 
simple outspokenness with 
which she has discussed 
the various problems of 
women in the modern in- 
dustrial world. She is one 
of the foremost modern lib- 
eral standard-bearers. Her 
books are a challenge. 
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From Our Readers 


Herewith are reproduced excerpts from correspondence of general 
interest to Califorhia Teacher Association members. 


>i 


Letter from a Teacher 


1217 Fries Avenue 
Wilmington 


Editor, Sierra Educational News 
Dear Sir: 


AST Saturday I was invited 
to attend a fiesta at the 
Fries Avenue School in Wilming- 
ton. The affair was so unique that | thought 
news of it should be passed on to others. It was 
an ideal method for teaching California history. 
Miss Mabel Humphreys was the teacher in 
charge. Her room of A4 children planned the 
program. Their mothers came to school and 
assisted them in preparing the tamales, beans, 
tortillas and orange juice. Various committees 
decorated the auditorium, the tables in the cook- 
ing bungalow, served the food and cleaned up 
afterwards. Many of the children made their 
own costumes. 


Members of the California Club, composed of 
pupils interested in dramatics and California 
history, were the participants in this fiesta, 
which wes held from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

After the guests had arrived, the program 
began with a three-act play, in which the char- 
acters acted out a story of travelers coming to 
California in a search for gold. 

Then the Father of the Mission welcomed all 
and declared the opening of the fiesta. A com- 
mittee of three caballeros selected the queen for 
the day, and three senoritas chose the king. 

Prizes were awarded to the best decorated, 
blown-out eggs brought to the fiesta. 

One hundred twenty senoritos and senoritas 
in brilliant costumes sat down to tables gayly 
decorated with red, green and yellow colors and 
reminders of early days in California. 


The menu was: 
Tamales con carne de puerco 
Chili con carne de vaca y frijoles 
Taquitos con frijoles y quesa 
Polvorones Anaranjada 


The afternoon program in the 
auditorium consisted of Spanish 


a 
ee 
ae 
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songs by groups and individuals, poems, piano 
numbers, cowboy songs, Mexican tunes on har- 
monica, and dances. One of the prettiest was 
the cascaroni dance, in which they broke con- 
fetti-filled eggs over each others’ heads. 

A group of horsemen rode by. each trying to 


pull up a rooster buried in the ground with only 
his head sticking out. 


The last number was another play illustrating 
the first American flag made in California by 
Senora Bandini. 


Miss Humphreys then presented to each 
some Mexican dulces. Thus was brought to a 
close a most wonderful, never-to-be-forgotten 
day. 

Yours very truly, 
Thirza I. Grote. 


* * * 


California Edueational Research Association, 
Northern Section, will hold its annual meeting 
at the University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on Friday and Saturday, April 28 and 29. 

The research studies presented at the various 
general sessions and conferences will deal with 
elementary education, secondary education and 
higher education. Most of the reports will deal 
with student personnel, the curriculum, and 
administration. 

The officers of the association are: George C. 
Kyte, of the University of California, President; 
J. R. Croad, Principal of the Sierra School, Sac- 
ramento, Vice-President; A. P. Patten, Principal, 

Roosevelt School, Modesto, Vice- 
President; and Professor Corinne 
Davis of the San Jose State Teach- 
ers College, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The meetings are open to teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents, and 
other educators interested in research 
in education. 
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Current English Usage 


URRENT English Usage, by Sterling A. 

Leonard of the University of Wisconsin, is 
English Monograph 1, issued by the National 
Council of Teachers of English (211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago). 


The two studies in the volume—one of punc- 
tuation, the other of 230 more or less disputed 
speech forms—were undertaken by a commit- 
tee under the leadership of the late S. A. Leon- 
ard primarily to furnish guidance to teachers 
and curriculum builders. The book is for all 
who, whether in elementary or high school, 
teach “composition.” 


Since “Current English Usage” supplies quite 
definite information upon a number of points 
where the educated person is likely to be in 
§ doubt, its importance is evident. 
a « . 


“Rolling Wheels,” by Katherine Grey, is an 
illustrated story for young people published by 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 340 pages; 
price $2.00. It narrates the journey from Indiana 
to California in a covered wagon in the days of 
"49, 


Historical in every detai lsave for a few char- 
acters, it is a thrilling account of a great, ter- 
rible but marvelous journey, and is of particular 
interest to Californians. 


In Memoriam 


Dr. Albert E, Winship, of Boston, veteran edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education; honorary life 
president of National Education Association; 
known and loved by the school people of every 
state; many times a visitor in California. 


Mrs. Frances Collins, formerly Frances Snow- 
den, was member of a pioneer Placer county 
family, and taught at the Placer Union High 
School for several years following her gradua- 
tion from the University of California. She 
was the wife of James Collins, well - known 
orchardist, 


Florence Howard Brewer, age 60, veteran San 
Diego teacher. She began teaching in Logan 
Heights grammar school in 1894, and continued 
there until the day of her death. Her brother, 
John M, Brewer, is director of vocational guid- 
ance at Harvard University. 


Mrs. Julia Gazely Babcock, age 67, for many 
years librarian of the Kern County Free Library 
and nationally known in librarv circles. She 
was president of the California Library Associa- 
tion and a pioneer in the field of library service. 
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Kindergarten and Child 


ErHEL RoseLaAnp, Kindergarten Teacher 
Los Angeles City Schools 


HE Kindergarten is a connecting link be- 

tween the home and the school. The child 
is given, as nearly as possible, an ideal environ- 
ment which will afford him every opportunity 
to make a right start in life as a citizen. 


Through his varied experiences, opportunities, 
and the vast supply of well-chosen materials, the 
child is encouraged to develop his initiative, be- 
come self-reliant,’ form habits of regularity, 
punctuality, neatness, and thrift. 


Through his association with other children 
in larger groups he finds himself a citizen who 
must learn the spirit of fair play and “give and 
take.” 


Through these experiences in the kindergarten 
his understanding is deepened. Through these 
new situations which are constantly arising, he 
is rapidly finding it easier to adjust himself and 
is therefore better prepared to take his place and 
stand on solid ground when he begins his work 
in first grade. 


In this new era of reconstruction the kinder- 
garten offers the child the open field in which 
he, by coming into closer contact with prob- 
lems which he may not meet in his home, may 
become better adjusted to his environment. 


There is no fence of rigid rules in kinder- 
garten. The child has more freedom. Through 
this and the association with problems of other 
children he realizes within himself the relation- 
ship of right and wrong. 


Now when times are hard we must be very 
careful where cuts are made, so that the founda- 
tion as laid by the kindergarten and primary 
grades is not shaken. We must grasp every 
opportunity to preserve this foundation for the 
good of the child and take more seriously the 
responsibility of preparing the young child for 
a useful life. 
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A New School of Writing 


An experiment in education, of interest to 
writers throughout the country, in the form of 
a school of authorship and journalism to be 
personally conducted by six outstanding writ- 
ers and to open August 15, is announced by 
Williams Junior College in Berkeley. 


Those who will offer instruction in the inten- 
sive one-year training-course for writers, are: 
Rupert Hughes, Edwin Markham, Robert Welles 
Ritchie, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Samuel G. 
Blythe and John D. Barry. 


In announcing the school, Louis L. DeJean, 
director, stated that “These visiting writers 
have been selected for their personality and 
ability to stimulate their students to aspiration 
and achievement, as well as for distinction in 
their particular field or fields. 


* * * 


More than 1000 teachers from all parts of the 
United States are expected to attend the annual 
convention of the Association for Childhood Edu- 


eation which will meet in Denver, June 27 to 
July 1, 1933. 


The five-day program will be headed by edu- 
cators of national and international prominence. 
Among those expected are Julia Wade Abbott, 
president of the Association, and member of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection; Josephine C. Foster, of Minneapolis, 

vice-president; Patty 

Smith Hill, Teachers 

College, Columbia 

University; Marjorie 

Hardy, author of 

textbooks on  chil- 

drens reading; Mary 

Dabney Davis, Bu- 

reau of Education, 

Washington, D. C.,; 

Rowna Hanson, edi- 

tor of Childhood Edu- 

cation; Lois Hayden 

Meek; Arnold Gesell, 

t director of clinic of 

' child development at 

Yale University; Mary Bell Fowler, of Cornell 

University: Helen M. Reynolds, director of kin- 

dergarten and primary grades, Seattle Public 
Schools. 


The Association for Childhood Education is an 
outgrowth of the International Kindergarten 
Union and the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation. The International Kindergarten Union 
met in Denver 37 years ago. The 1933 meeting 
marks the first return of the Association to Den- 
ver since 1895. The 1932 convention was held in 
Washington, D. C. 


The local committee in charge of the Denver 
meeting is made up of teachers of the Denver 
Public Schools. Arrangements for an elaborate 
pageant, to be staged in the Park of the Red 
Rocks on June 30, are already under way. 


Helen R. Gumlick, supervisor of kindergarten 
and primary grades, Denver Public Schools, is 
general chairman of the convention, and Edwina 
Fallis, kindergarten teacher at Lincoln School, 
is local chairman. 


C. T. A. Southern Section 


Teaching Staffs Enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 
for 1933 
As of February 9, 1933 


*Asterisk indicates one-teacher school 


Imperial County 
Calexico Union High 
School 
Imperial 
Los Angeles County 
Antelope Valley Joint 
Union High School 
District 
Clearwater District 
Los Cerritos 
Roosevelt 
El Monte Elementary 
Enterprise 
Honby* 
La Verne City 
West Covina 
Los Angeles City 
Cabrillo 
Canoga Park 
Castelar Street 
Chatsworth Park 
Eagle Rock 
Eastman Street 
First Street 
Orange County 
San Juan Capistrano 
Union High School 
Orange Union High 
School 
El Modena Elementary 
Fountain Valley 
Riverside County 
Antelope* 
Eden* 
San Bernardino County 
Hodge* 
San Diego County 
Dehesa* 
Encinitas 
Escondido Elementary 
Oceanside : 
San Marcos 
Santa Barbara County 
Ballard* 
Casmalia* 
Goleta 
Hope District 
Ventura County 
Briggs-Oliveland 
Eliseo* 
Hueneme 


. * 


Lincoln 
Dunbar 
Americanization 


Wiseburn 

Covina Elementary 

Downey Union Junior- 
Senior High School 

El Monte Union High 
School 

Excelsior Union High 
School 

Inglewood 
Queen Street 


Hillside 
Nightingale 

Palo Verde 

San Gabriel Avenue 
Victory Boulevard 
West Athens 
Zelzah 


Brea Elementary 

Huntington Beach 
Elementary 

Paularino* 

Tustin Union High 
School 


Temecula Union 


Lucerne* 


San Pasqual 
Jamul* 
Miramar* 
San Onofre* 


Santa Maria 
El Camino 
Main Street 

Santa Rosa* 


Santa Paula 
McKevett 
Somis 


California Kindergarten Primary Association 
has published an excellent little leaflet of infor- 
mation on “Information Regarding California 


Kindergartens, 1931-32.” 


In question and answer form it gives essential 
facts concerning this highly important part of 
the California public schools system. Copy of 
the leaflet may be obtained by addressing Mary 
C. Morgan, 2431 Washington Ave., Santa Monica. 
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JACKSON BLVD. DEARBORN 
~& QUINCY STS 


CHICAGO lor 


teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation—who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 


Headquarters 
of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 
Enjéy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northera Hotel ia the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 


SINGLE @> 

ROOMS $2. 50 up 

DOUBLE 

ROOMS PJ. $3. 50 up 

Parlor suites a at equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 


“Fixed Price’ aaa 


Coffee Shop rill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ seme oft eo 
Luncheon +22 86 Bina ove ae 

c : 


C. T. A. North Coast Section 


Additional 100% schools; reported by Shirley 
Perry, Secretary. 


Humboldt 
Jones Prairie 
*Korbell 
Little River 
McCann 
McDiarmid 
Phillipsville 
Stone Lagoon 
*Washington 
Willow Creek 

Mendocino 

*‘Hopland Union Grammar 

‘Mendocino Elementary 

Nokomis 

Hopland Union High 

Fort Bragg Union Grammar 

Fort Bragg Junior High 


Fou 
use 7 ee ar 


A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Petvate datas copens evalihle tes tencheoes, 
dinners, banquets, 


Vie Prenidont ood Mosver 


Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 


‘Grant Union 
Grizzly Bluff 


* is a one-teacher school. 


* * 


A program of interesting events is scheduled 
for the international commercial schools contest 
tobe held at the Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago, June 27 and 28. W. C. Maxwell,’ state 
manager of the Illinois Commercial Schools 
Contest, has undertaken, with the co-operation of 
the World’s Fair authorities, to. depict through 
contest activities, the high spots and neWwer 


developments in commercial education in ‘the 


Schools today. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JEREMIAH 


By Wiu1am M. Cup 
Author of ““Tumba of Torrey Pines” 
The story of Jeremiah—A Big Blue Cat. 96 pages. 
32 beautifully colored illustrations. Checked with 
latest vocabulary studies. Grade placement 1A to 
2A. A supplemental reader that is different and of 
intense appeal to children. 
Price 80 cents. In quantity, 64 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


Western Nature Science Series 
THIRD GRADE 


THE INDIANS' GARDEN 


By C. A. Marcy 
District Superintendent Manhattan Beach Schools 
University of California Extension Lecturer in Nature Study 
and Ferne L. Marcy 
The first book gives to the child an idea of those 
things of Nature with which the Indians came in 
contact on land and sea. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


FOURTH GRADE 


THE PADRES' GARDEN 
By C. A. Marcy 
The second book continues the thought with telling 
the story of what the Padres found and brought to 
the Western shore. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


FIFTH GRADE 
THE PIONEERS’ PATHWAY 


By Marz Jounson Corwin 
Science Department, Phineas Banning Jr.-Sr. High School 
Les Angeles 
The third book gives a description of the trees and 
flowers which are found along Western pathways. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 


SIXTH GRADE 
TRAILS TODAY 


By Watunc Corwin 
Science Department, San Diego High School, San Diego 
The fourth book emphasizes the animals of land 
and sea on the Western coast. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francisco. 
These readers tie up with Social Science, as they 
describe things of Nature that affected the lives of 


the people in the periods studied in the grades for 
which the books are intended. 


2 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
Books in Quantity at-W holesale Prices 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


Specializing in Books of Various Eastern Companies 
PusLisHER of WESTERN JOURNAL or EDUCATION 
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The First Russian 


Seminar 


ARLY in July a group of 

Americans will visit the 
Soviet Union under the guid- 
ance of specialists. The move- 
ment will be called the First 
Russian Seminar. Every pos- 
sible attempt will be made to give the members 
an unprejudiced insight into conditions, past, 
present and future. Propaganda of all kinds 
will be avoided. Experienced American authori- 
ties will accompany the group giving talks to 
the members of the Seminar on such subjects 
as history, economics, politics, art, architecture 
and religion. 


An Advisory Committee of leading Americans 
who are authorities on Russia has been formed, 
including the following names: Stuart Chase, 
New York City; Professor Kenneth Conant, 
Harvard University: Professor George H. Day, 
Occidental College; Professor Samuel N. Harper, 
University of Chicago; Professor Walter W. 
Hyde, University of Pennsylvania; Professor 
D. C. Poole, Princeton University; Professor G. 
T. Robinson, Columbia University. 


Extensive contacts have been made with the 
cultural and political leaders of Soviet life. There 
will be frequent opportunities for informal dis- 
cussions with men and women who are respon- 
sible for the present policies. Round-table dis- 
cussions with question and answer periods will 
be the order of the day. 


The Seminar will remain in the Soviet Union 
for a month, after first having visited London, 
Copenhagen and Finland en route to Leningrad, 
the first stop of the Seminar in Russia. The 
Republic of Russia, which is the most impor- 
tant unit of all the union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, will occupy the Seminar for about 
two weeks and include a visit to Leningrad, 
Moscow, Novgorod and Gorki. 


There will be a four-day trip on the Volga 
by river steamer. The Caucasus and the “Cau- 
casian Riviera” will precede the Russian steamer 
trip across the Black Sea to the Crimea for a 
detailed visit of this region. 

The giant dam at Dnieprotroi will be visited 
after which the Seminar will proceed to Kiev 
by Dnieper River steamer. This will give the 
Seminarists an opportunity to see the Great 
Black Belt and the Ukraine. 

The Russian portion of the Seminar ends at 
Odessa, but one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the trip will he a two weeks Near 
East cruise, ending in Venice, including stops 
in Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Macedonia, 
Greece and Albania. 

The group will proceed overland from Venice 
to Paris, sailing from Cherbourg to New York. 

The entire plan has been conceived and will 
be carried out on a non-profit basis under the 


ae 


Russia had a flourishing colony in California in the early part of the nineteenth centuy 


direction of the Bureau of University Trave), 
Newton, Massachusetts. The minimum rate of 
$619 is made possible by using the lowest grat 
accommodations, but members may travel any 
class they choose by paying the actual differ. 
ence in tariff rates. 


* * 


The Oriental Outlook 


M. G. MiLtrKEN, San Francisco 


HE Oriental Outlook,” a new magazine 

devoted to the building of a closer under. 

standing of the problems of countries. on both 

sides of the Pacific, is edited by Ashley Elden 

Holden, formerly of Seattle. Business manager 

is W. L. Young, also from Seattle, chairman of 

Asiatic Relations Committee of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

“How the East and the West Are Blending.” 

by Dr. Inazo Nitobe, member of the House oj 

Peers of the Jap- 

anese - Diet, is a 

featured article in 

the initial issue. 

It includes brief 

translations of 

comment from the 

vernacular press of 

In many progressive California schools, China and Japan 

children of Oriental ancestry are learn- to reflect the trend 

ing the “‘hest features of Occidental of Oriental 

rot thought and life. 

“The Oriental Outlook” is printed on a spe- 

cial craft stock of gray paper with an eight- 

page insert of half-tones on coated stock, depict- 

ing scenes in the industrial and cultural life of 

the Orient today. Address: 500 Sansome St. 

San Francisco; ten cents a copy; $1.00 per year. 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and iceof writing, under personal leadership 
of six distingui American writers — Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G. Blythe. eS atmosphere 
and ideal environment. talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 
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An Easier Way to Teach 
Shorthand and Typing 


Use 


Greggs Speed 
Building 


By Joun Rosert GREGG 


The Text Which Is Itself a Daily 
Teaching Plan 


No more need for the advanced shorthand 
teacher to prepare theory reviews or adapt 
the material in a dictation book to speed 
building. Every day’s assignment is already 
scientifically laid out for the student in his 
own text. You will be enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of GREGG SPEED BUILD- 
ING in your own classes. 


Use 


Gregg Typing 


Techniques and Projects 
By SoReEtte and SMITH 


The book that shows you the easy 
and correct way to change stumbling 
thumbs into flying fingers. 


GREGG TYPING is the first text to build 
its keyboard lessons on facts discovered 
from motion-picture studies of the fingers 
of expert typists in action. 


GREGG TYPING students are trained to 
type as experts do. They start right, they 
learn quickly, and they put their skill to 
practical use, and when they complete 
GREGG TYPING they are competent typ- 
ists, fully trained for the job. 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


D*“ ART CLASSES—Complete 3 and 4 year 
art courses in preparation for life work in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education 
(teacher training, state-accredited). 
FTER-SCHOOL ART CLASSES—Classes 
planned specially to meet the art needs of 
teachers. 
meen ART CLASSES—Evening instruction, 
at moderate rates, for those employed during 
the day. 
ATURDAY ART CLASSES—Affiliated with the 
regular adult classes are special Saturday 


morning art classes for children. The water color 
class is also of interest to teachers. 


The second half of the Spring Term starts onion. 
March 13. New day-school classes will in 
Bookbinding and Life Modeling, but there are 
classes in drawing and painting which may be 
entered on or before Ma 1 


Please write us for further information, 
mentioning your special interest. 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND,CALIFORNIA’ 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AT SPRING, LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Special Reduced 
Room Rates 
Rates 

to 
Teachers Catiee 
$2.50 Shop 

Sin ) > Cafeteria 
$4.00 Mein 

Double Dining 

with Bath Room 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
Cars called for and delivered to our entrances 
without charge 


Alexandria Hotel Company 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Presidens Vice-President and Managing Director 

MURRAY WOLLMAN FAY R. SMALLEY 
Operating Manager Executive Assistant Manager 





STERRA 


A crisp, crunchy bit of 
chocolate coated, buttery 
flavored almond brittle or 
a deep, creamy centered 
pattie fragrant with va- 
nilla or mint. 


You'll like the wholesome homey flavor. It's 
the same you find in mother's Sunday cook- 
ing. Miss Saylor's personal supervision does 
that. 


These delectable bars and ‘patties are just the 
thing for topping off your lunch. 


Miss Saylor’s 
_ 5° CANDY BARS 


R. A. J“ HAMILTON, President of the 

State Teachers College at Chico, an- 
nounces a summer travel college which com- 
bines college elasses and a pleasant, healthful 
sea voyage. _ ; 

The cruise, on Panama Pacific Line, S. S. 
California, is from San Francisco to New York 
City via Panama, June 24 to August 7. 

Courses will be offered in art, economics, edu- 
cation, English, geography, history, language, 
music, political science and psychology. The 
usual six-unit summer ‘session program will, 
therefore, be available. 

Credit for work completed can be transferred 


to any California state teachers college or free 
transcripts will be furnished to any college 
desired. 

The academic work in all classes will be given 
by distinguished members of college faculties 
and will be of the same high grade as that done 
regularly in any college. 


* * * 


The Teacher's Recompense 


Boacu one may seek his way to go, 
Some field to conquer where he will, 
But let me lead the lives of youth, 
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I ask no greater place to fill; 
Here one will find no primrose path, 
No simple task, no tranquil way, 
Nor will he find the road to wealth, 
Nor things that wealth might well repay; 
But ever in this work for youth, 
A song will sing within his breast, 
A song that drives his spirit on 
To lead youth in his endless quest; 
And all the wealth the world may have, 
In lands or goods or shining gold, 
Will never seem so dear to him, 


As when his leadership is told; 
Forever will he think and dream 

Of those he led across the years, 
And ever will sweet echoes come 

To bring a smile, or maybe, tears; 
He finds his wealth in youthful lives, 

In lives of promise well begun, 
And this will be his greatest joy, 

His recompense for work well done. 


The poem above is one of many poems in the 
book, “Songs of a Schoolmaster,” by Scott 
Thompson, Superintendent of Compton Union 
District Secondary Schools, which was reviewed 
by Roy W. Cloud in the December, 1932, issue 
of this magazine. These poems are of special 
interest to all people engaged in educational 
work. They have already made a strong appeal 
to many teachers and administrators. 


The book of poems, 84 in all, may be secured 
for $1.00 by writing to: Associated Student Store, 
Compton Junior College, Compton, California. 


* * * 


Honor C. T. A. Enrolments 


AKE COUNTY teachers are enrolled 100% 

in C. T. A. for 1933 according to report 
from Minerva Ferguson, county superintendent 
of schools. 


The cities of Piedmont, Albany, and Stockton, 
are also 100% enrolled for 1933. 


T. S. MacQuiddy, secretary, Central Coast 
Section, reports the following schools in his sec- 
tion whose teachers are enrolled 100% in 
C. T. A. for the current year: the elementary 
schools of Hollister, Paso Robles, Watsonville 
and Monterey; Del Monte schools and Salinas 
city schools. 


The teachers of Gridley elementary schools 
have the particularly noteworthy record of 9 
consecutive years of 100% enrolment in C. T. A. 
according to report from E. V. Cain, district 
superintendent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTONE. . 


HOME ECONOMICS HALL 


address 
President’s Office, Department C, University of Washington, Seattle 


California Christian Endeavor Union announces 
1933 travel plans as two personally conducted 
tours,—(1) July 2-17, to the International C. E. 
Convention at Milwaukee and the Worlds Fair 
at Chicago; (2) July 14-28, to Alaska with side 
trips en route. 


School people interested in these carefully 
planned tours can obtain details by addressing 
California Christian Endeavor Union, 313 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles. Howard L. Brown 
is manager of the Travel Service Department. 


* * * 


Yuba County Honor Schools 


Brophy, Challenge, Cordua, Elizabeth, Hanson- 
ville, Marigold, Marysville, New England Union, 
Oregon House, Peoria, Plumas, Sharon Valley, 
Strawberry Valley, Waldo, Wheatland, Marys- 
vile Union High, Wheatland Union High, Yuba 
County Junior College. 


Ninety per cent of the Yuba county teachers 
are members of the C. T. A.—Agnes Weber 
Meade, Yuba County Superintendent of Schools. 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT JOBS? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Hundreds future jobs. These 
have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H177, Rochester, N. 
Y., for free list of vernment positions for teachers, and 
full particulars telling you how to get them. 
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. Seattle 
Thirtieth Summer Session 


1933 First Term, June 14 to July 
21. Second Term, July 24 to Aug. 24 


ARTS FINE ARTS 
SCIENCE 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
LIBRARY ECONOMY ENGINEERING 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


LAW 


Total Fees: 
Law, $41.00. Other Colleges. $31.00 


Average Summer 
Temperature 65° 


Ever 
Increasing 


li 


DECAUSE oF « policy which 


provides for quantity production of highest qual- 
ity Library Supplies and Furniture, we have, 
over a period of 36 years, gained the confidence 
of an ever increasing number of customers. 


Before you order supplies or furniture for 
the School Library, consider our offerings. 


@ 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


A street scene in Japan 


mosquitoes nearly ate you alive. When we had 
been there about a month, the American Consul 
ordered all families to leave immediately for 
Hong Kong as fighting was expected. So we 
left, but some of the wives would not leave and 
they were sorry as two days later the fighting 
started. Daddy told me they had 88 women and 
children on board the Asheville for three days, 
and that they lost most of their belongings. 


ADDY ’S ship went to Manila later for re- 
D pairs, and Mother and I followed. Manila 
is a lovely city, but very hot. While at Manila 
Daddy got leave and we drove up to Camp John 
Hay at Baguio. The camp is 5000 feet above sea 
level and is nice and cool after the heat of 
Manila. It is used as a health resort. 

Daddy was then ordered to Tientsin. a city in 
North China, only 80 miles from Pekin. We 
had to stop in Shanghai to change ships on our 


We went swimming at Waikiki beach (below) 


way to Tientsin. Luckily for us, Mother de. 
cided to stay in Shanghai for a few days, as the 
ship we were supposed to take was pirated an 
taken down to Bias Bay, the pirate stronghold, 
The captain was killed and the rich Chines 
were taken ashore and held for ransom. Daddy 
thought we were on the Pung Chow (the ship 
that was pirated) and was relieved when Mother 
sent him a wire saying we were leaving on the 
Leinching. 


To get to Tientsin you have to sail up a very 
narrow, but deep river, called the Pia Ho, for 
55 miles. On the way up we were locked in our 
cabins as the Chinese were fighting on both 
sides of the river. 


We stayed in Tientsin. for about six months, 
then Daddy was ordered to Shanghai, and we 
followed. 


During our stay in Shanghai there was fight. 
ing practically all the time, and all the big 
countries had soldiers there. We were very 


glad when Daddy received his orders back 
home, with permission to proceed via Europe. 


We left Manila on our trip home September 
15. Our first stop was Singapore. We stopped 
there three days and visited all the points of 
interest. Then we went to Penang in the Strait 
Settlements and visited a large rubber planta- 
tion there. We saw them take the sap from the 
trees, then make it into rubber. We stayed in 
Penang a day, then left for Sebang on the island 
of Sumatra where we took on coal—then left 
on the long trip across the Indian Ocean to 
Ceylon. 


We hired an auto in Colombo to take us up 
to Kandy and see Kandy Lake. I was very much 
disappointed as it was only a little lake with dirt 
in it and no candy. On the way to Kandy we 
passed through some beautiful tea plantations. 
It was very interesting to watch the big 
elephants pull heavy loads and also to see them 
bathe in the river. We stayed in Ceylon three 
days, then left to continue our long trip. We 
passed close to Adin, but did not stop, then we 
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started through the Red Sea. It was hot going 
through the Red Sea. 

Shortly before arriving at Suez the captain 
of the Oldenberg showed us the place where 
God opened a space through the Red Sea to 
allow Moses and the Israelites to cross over 
into Egypt without getting drowned. 

We stopped at Suez only long enough to take 
on a pilot to take us through the Suez Canal 
to Port Said. We stopped at Port Said two 
days. It was interesting but very dirty and 
noisy. 


E then started across the Mediterranean 
Sea to Italy. While passing up the west 
coast of Italy we passed the volcano Stromboli, 
about two in the morning. It was in eruption 
and was a beautiful sight. Fire shot out frem 
the top which lighted the sky for miles around. 
We arrived in Genoa, Italy, the next day and 
left the good ship Oldenberg, after 33 days spent 
on board during our trip from Manila. Genoa is 
a nice city. We visited all the places of interest, 
including the house where Christopher Colum- 
bus was born. Neither Mother nor Daddy liked 
Italy so we took the train for Switzerland. We 
passed through some beautiful country and 
stopped at Lake Como for two hours. 


We arrived at Lucerne the next day. It was 
beautiful. Lucerne is on the shores of Lake 
Lucerne, a beautiful lake surrounded by high 
mountains. The whole city was so clean and 
everyone spoke English. We made many trips 
in Switzerland, including one to the top of 
Mount Riggi. We all enjoyed it so much. The 
day we left Switzerland it began to snow. 


Three Countries .. . One Platform 


Our next stop was at Basle on the River 
Rhine. It was funny in the railroad station, as 
the part of the station we arrived at was in 
Switzerland, a little farther down the platform 


was France, and a little farther along was Ger- 
many. We made a short trip into Germany, but 
we wanted to get to Paris, so caught the train 
the same day for Paris. France was not nearly 
so interesting or as clean as Switzerland and 
the country we passed through was so flat. 


Paris is a wonderful city. We spent about ten 
days there and saw everything worth seeing, 
including a trip to the top of Eiffel Tower, 
where you get a wonderful view of the whole 
city. We also spent a day at the Louvre where 
priceless works of art are on display, including 
the famous statue of Venus. We also went to 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


We left Paris by train for Calais, then took a 
boat across the English Channel to Dover, then 
took the train from Dover to London. London 
is a dreary-looking city, but we enjoyed our 
stay there very much, as we visited the Tower 
of London, Westminister Abbey, House of 
Parliament, and Buckingham Palace, where the 
king was stopping. 


Scotia, Our Fatherland 


We left London and took the train for Glas- 
gow, Scotland, where we visited Daddy’s rela- 
tives. We spent a day in Edinburgh and vis- 
ited the Castle, Hollywood Palace, and the 
Church in which John Knox preached many 
years ago. 


E left Liverpool for home on the S. S. 
Cedric of the White Star Line and after 
a very rough passage across the Atlantic arrived 
in New York two days late. Daddy was ordered 
to the west coast so we took the train across 
the continent and arrived in San Diego Decem- 
ber 24, 1927, just in time for Christmas, and a 
little over two years and a half from the date 
we left San Diego until we got back. 
It was a wonderful trip and I hope when I 
get older to be able to make it again. 


The modern palatial trans-oceanic liner makes globe-circling safe, even for babes and children 
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You Can Save Postage 


ANY readers of Sierra Educational 
: News will answer several advertise- 
ments in this issue. 


Cover your whole postage expense by 
(1) writing a separate letter to each ad- 
vertiser, then (2) send the letters, in one 
envelope, to Sierra Educational News, 
155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


We remail these letters to the advertis- 
ers; you get your answers promptly. 


This procedure 
enables us to de- 
termine “reader 
interest” in the 
advertising and 
aids also in get- 
ting more adver- 
tising. 


California Teachers 


Association 
Board of Directors 


Willard E. Givens, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 


Paul E. Stewart, Vice-President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1235 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara 

Walter L. Bachrodt 
City Superintendent of Schools 
High School Building 
San Jose 

Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730 
San Luis Obispo 

George C. Bush 
District Superintendent of Schools 
1327 Diamond Avenue 
South Pasadena 

BE. I. Cook 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento 
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Jehn A. Sexson 
City Superintendent of Schools 
820 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena 


Section Officers 
Bay 


Edgar E. Muller, President 
Principal, Westlake Junior High School 
Oakland 

Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 


Room 1, 2163 Center Street 
Berkeley 


Central Coast 
Mrs. Gladys R. Sollers, President 
Senior High School 
San Luis Obispo 
T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School 
Watsonville 


Central 


W. N. Davis, President 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Dinuba 

Leuis P. Linn, Secretary 


Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100 
Fresno 


North Coast 


John W. Hardwick, President 
Principal, Fortuna Elementary School 
Fortuna 

Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School 
Ukiah 


Northern 


J. Russell Croad, President 
Principal, Sierra Elementary School 
Sacramento 

Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Auburn 


Southern 


Henry 0. Dyck. President 
234 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
307 Continental Building 
408 S. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 


* x * 


The Technique of the Radio Broadcast, b) 
Arthur S. Garbett, director of education, Pacific 
division, National Broadcasting Company, is 4 
33-page mimeographed bulletin issued by Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. It is a valuable and thoroughly practical 
guide for all school groups that have to do with 
the broadcasting of radio programs. 


Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building 
Fresno 

Rey Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 
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Your “Good Deed” for Today! 


"Confidential Disclosures" made by the Advertising Department 


Advertisers advertise to get business. 

The purpose of the advertiser in placing 
an ad in Sierra Educational News—or any 
other publication—is to sell his wares to 
the readers of the magazine. When he 
runs ad after ad and no responses come, 
he takes the next most reasonable step—he 
quits advertising. 

Can you blame him? 

Sierra Educational News has many 
good friends among advertisers. They 
want to advertise in our pages. They will 
advertise if they get replies to their ads— 
replies that are direct purchases or that 
result in purchases later. 

In many, many instances they get 
orders and do not know that such orders 
are the result of advertising in certain 
publications—in this specific 
Sierra Educational News. 


instance, 


Original Inspiration—S. E. N. 

So, to make a long story short, we ask 
that you—the Reader—make it a point to 
tell the advertiser—whether you buy by 
mail or over the counter or through a pur- 
chasing agent—that Sierra Educational 
News furnished the original inspiration. 
Tell Mr. Advertiser you read this ad in 
this magazine and are inquiring or buy- 
ing, as the case may be. By so doing you 
are giving him information of value, in- 
formation he appreciates and keeps track 
of to guide him in future. 


Where We All Lose 


An advertiser tells us that he ran a 
half-page ad in Sierra Educational News 
and received 24 replies, from which his 





ACEMENT SERVICES—California Teachers Association offers placement services to its 


net profit paid only half the cost of the ad. 
He loses faith—and you lose his further 
advertising. 

So this is a special request now from 
the Advertising Department of Sierra 
Educational News made to You. 


A “Little Journey” for You 


Make a special trip now through the 
advertisements, large and small, and an- 
swer aS many as appeal to you. Buy if 
you can, or ask for literature giving fur- 
ther information. Put in a line that you 
saw the advertisement in Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 

After writing these letters—one or a 
dozen—send them all in one envelope to 
Sierra Educational News, 155 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. That saves you 
postage and brings cheer to the Advertis- 
ing Department! Your letters are for- 
warded at once to the advertisers, who 
take out their charts and mark up more 
credits for Sierra Educational News. 

And we do likewise with our chart! 


Be an A. A. 


Any reader who follows this procedure 
and achieves a clear conscience as an “ad 
answerer” is invited to call at our office 
and look at our chart. It has been getting 
a fair number of marks recently since we 
began to run that little reminder—‘You 
Can Save Postage.” See it in this issue on 
page 62. 

To those who have already complied 
we extend our sincere thanks, and to those 
who now start the ball rolling, we have 
more thanks ready. 


members at nominal cost. Members seeking placement services should address Earl G. Grid- 
ley, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; or F. L. Thurston, 307 Continental 
Building, Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone TRinity 1558. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Allen Tours 

American Express Company 

American Institute of Educational Travel.......... 
Australian National Travel Association 


OE OE AN on os ica gn ee 


California Christian Endeavor Union.... 
California School of Arts and Crafts 
California Travel College 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co..... 

Clark-Son Tours ......................... 

College Travel Club : 

Cook & Son, Thos.—Wagons-Lits.................... 


Davis, Jehiel 
Franklin Institute .... 


Gaylord Brothers .... 

PRBS TANRC soos win sncsscs cama : 
Great Northern Railway 

Gregg Publishing Company 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company....................... 
BROCEY AUGMMNGTED 85085. Ak. SAS 
Hotel Great Northern 


Inter-America Foundation Tours 
Intourist, Incorporated _..................222.......... 
International Mercantile Marine Line..... 
Lundy Travel Bureau 
Matson-Oceanic Line 


National Railways of Mexico 
National University of Mexico................... 
Northern Pacific Railway 


Open Road, The 


Panama Mail Steamship Company 


Panama Pacific Line............................. ; 


Robertson’s Travel Bureau 


Saylor’s Candies, Miss 
School Arts Magazine 


Southern California Tourist Information 
Bureaus 


Southern Pacific Company 
Suttonhouse, Publishers 


Travel Guild 


2nd cover 
4th cover 


University College 
University of Washington 


Western Nature Study 
Williams Institute 


D. E. Clark, of the research department of 
Ventura city schools, has written a noteworthy 
elegy honoring B. M. George, who recently 
passed away. Mr. Clark’s poem is too long for 
publication here, but is of high literary merit. 


EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


Coming Events 


April 7-8—California State Board of Educa. 
tion; regular quarterly meeting; place not yet 
announced. 


April 8—California Teachers Association, an- 
nual meeting; Oakland. 


> > 
April 20-22—Nation@t#’Recreation Association 
Western Division Conference? Hotel San Car- 
los, Monterey. 


April 24-29—California Public Schools Week: 
statewide observance. 


May 21-27—National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 37th annual convention; Seattle, 
Olympic Hotel. 


May—South India Teachers Union silver 
jubilee. 


June 20-25—American Home Economics As- 
sociation annual convention; Atlanta, Georgia. 


June 27-July 1—Association for Childhood 
Education, national convention; Denver. 


June 29-30—Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, at University of Chicago School of Busi- 
ness; for all secondary school teachers; Chicago. 


July—National Canadian Federation of Home 
and School biennial convention. 


July 1-7—N. E. A. Convention, Chicago. 


July 29-August 4—World Federation of Eduv- 
cation Associations, fifth biennial conference; 
Dublin, Ireland. 


December 27-30—Music Teachers National 
Association and National Association of Schools 


of Music; 55th annual convention; Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


* * * 


The Rise of Rome by Gordon King is a new 
kind of history, the story of a city followed as 
a succession of personalities. 225 pages, price 
$3.50, published by Doubleday Doran. There are 
many illustrations by Gustav Jensen. The essen- 
tial features of this interesting volume are its 
rich human quality and the absence of trivial 
detail. 


* * * 


Self-expression in Speech by Avery and Coffin 
is a text of 350 pages published by D. Appleton 
and Company. It is a simplification for high 
school students of Professor Avery’s college 
textbook “First Principles of Speech Training.” 
It is well organized and rich in practical sug- 
gestions. 





